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For The Sunday-School Times, 
AMEN! AND AMEN! 
BY THE REV. 8S, W. DUFFIELD. 


So be it, Lord, though all the heavens drop 
Full showers upon my heart; 

Though this downfall of grief should never stop, 
Nor Satan stand apart. 


Over myself I mourn, from eventide 
Unto the morning light, 

And still the shape I often have denied, 
Keeps near me in the night. 


Shall I still fight, and still uphold the cross? 
Thou only knowcst well. 

Shall I still bear the profit and the loss, 
The sight of heaven and hell? 


Shall I still walk with every sense oppressed 
By urgings unto wrong— 

Balked of my joy and cheated of my rest, 
Left comfortless of song? 


Aye, be it so! Thy will is best and first; 
Thy will, not mine, be done; 

And never shall I deem myself accursed, 
While following Thy Son. 


a 
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THE MISSIONARY’S CLASS. 


BY H. S. T. 


O*XE Sabbath I sat neara class of bright, 
interesting boys, whose ages ranged from 
eight to twelve years. The superintendent 
set before them as teacher, a lady, who is 
a returned missionary from the Pacific 
Isles. My curiosity was aroused tosee what 
her method would be, with boys in a Chris- 
tian land. After a pleasant salutation, and 
the usual lessons, one bright-eyed, eager 
little fellow pressed toward her, and touch- 
ing her arm in his earnestness said, 
‘¢ Please tell us how those people eat, drink 
and sleep ?”’ 


Smilingly the lady put her arm about 
the boy, and replied, ‘‘They eat with their 
fingers, drink out of a cocoanut, and sleep 
on a mat, with one end rolled up for a 
pillow. 

His bright eyes opened wider with aston- 
ishment, while she turned to the class and 
told them of the dress, food, habits, and 
trade of the Micronesia heathen. Especially 
when she repeated a few verses of hymns, 
translated from our sweet Sunday-school 
songs into their rude dialect, did the class 
listen with a pleased wonderment. One 
thing seemed to impress them much—that 
in the unintelligible language of the hymns, 
they could distinctly hear the word Jesus, 
which the lady explained was a word they 
had adopted, as there are no sounds in 





their language to represent that precious 
word. 

Another fact arrested their attention, and 
brought tears to the eyes of at least one of 
those earnest listeners. The children, as 
well as parents of converted families, ea- 
gerly seek some method by which they can 
earn something to assist in sending teachers 
and missionaries to those yet without light 
in regions beyond. The natives row about 
in the lagoons and rivers, which intersect 
the islands, and have a novel method of 
catching the cocoanuts that hang from the 
trees upon the water’s edge. They call it 
‘“‘spearing,’’ and think as the missionary 
expressed it, ‘it is proper fun!’ _ 

They first knock off the nuts with their 
paddles, and as they fall and float away, 
make for them in their tiny boats, with a 
kind of spear. These cocoanuts the mis- 
sionaries will give half a cent apiece for; so 
that when a little boy gathers fifty, he re- 
ceives twenty-fivecents. 


Dear Sunday-school teachers, I wish 
you might all have seen the faces of those 
listening children on that Sabbath-day, as 
the lovely young missionary, pale from 
privation and suffering, pressed home upon 
them this inquiry, ‘‘ Children, is there not 
something that you can give and do for 
Jesus ??’ 

‘‘T will give up my new sled, said one,’’ 
and ‘‘ Imy new overcoat that mother prom- 
ised for New Year’s,’’ and ‘‘I my Craig’s 
microscope,’’ and so on. 


One pale-faced, intellectual boy, said 
timidly, ‘‘ Dear lady, you must not go back 
again to that dark, cruel land. It is not fit 
for such as you; I will soon be a man, and 
go in your stead.”’ 

Moist eyes attested to the full hearts of 
sympathetic listeners, as the lady replied, 
‘‘ Make haste, my dear boy, and get ready 
to go, for many are dying daily, without 
even hearing of Jesus. I, too, must labor 
with them while I live. My homeis there, 
my husband is there, and my dark-skinned 
sisters are waiting togreet me, with ‘aloha’ 
(lovetothee). Besides, heaven seems nearer 
Micronesia than America.’ 


Lovers of Jesus and of the Sunday-school! 
as I listened to all this, I wondered if mis- 
sions and the missionary work, might not 
be profitably talked about with the dear 
children; enlisting their sympathies, their 
interest, their self-sacrifice and their gener- 
ous efforts in behalf of the heathen and 
their waiting Saviour! 

Are not these impressible minds the 
material upon which hang the hopes of 
the heathen world? 


— 
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NOT GRUDGINGLY. 


[* we have a good deed to do, let us ‘‘ do 
it heartily as unto the Lord.” ‘The 
Lord loveth a cheerful giver.’’ Mr. Beecher 
says there are many professing Christians, 
who, if they should pray instead of their 
smooth prayers, the things which they 
really feel, would say when they go home 
at night, ‘‘Lord, I meta poor wretch of 


yours to-day and gave him a sixpence, and — 


have been sorry for it ever since,”’ or, ‘'O, 
Lord, if I had not signed those articles of 
faith, I might have gone to the theatre this 
evening. Your religion deprives me of a 
great deal of enjoyment, but I mean to stick 
to it. There is no other way of getting into 
heaven, I suppose.”’ 

Do we ever find this spirit down deep in 
our hearts when we have work for the Lord 
to do? We seldom grudge the time we 
spend on ourselves. The great question 
with us is apt to be ‘“‘ how can I gain more 
time for these pursuits of profit or pleasure?” 
Ifa few ‘‘ good works and alms-deeds”’ can 
be conveniently sandwiched in, it is all 
very well, but self-denial for the sake of 
Christ’s cause, how rare a thing it is. 


Now, we should work for the Lord as 
heartily as for ourselves. We should plan 
and economize time in needful pursuits, 
that we may save it to give to the Lord. 
We all know how little we value even a 
rich gift, which we think is bestowed 
grudgingly. How the feeling rises in our 
heart that we would not accept such a gift 
if we dared refuseit. And will the Lord 
accept our grudged service? It is the spirit, 
not the gift, that he regards. ‘*Thou hast 
brought me no sweet cane with money.”’ 
Sweet cane is nothing to the Lord, but the 
spirit of love that prompts the gift is most 
acceptable to him. B. 
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The Man on the Corner. 


[ was a dull, rainy Sabbath. A faithful 

teacher put on her water-proof, and 
started for the church. At her door she 
paused. Accustomed to scatter tracts, she 
had forgotten to take any. A look into the 
street, and it hardly seemed that she would 
meet any one by the way. Still she could 
not be satisfied, and returning to her room 
came down with the usual supply. 

On the corner a man stood shivering in 
the rain. 
she observed him, but there was that in his 
look that caused her to return. 


The teacher nearly passed before ~ 
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“‘T am going to the Bible-school, held at 
the church on the next corner. If not en- 
gaged, would you not like to go with me ?”’ 

Surprised, the man turned. 

‘‘Engaged? No, there is nothing for me 
to do.”’ 

‘Then come with me.”’ 

‘* Not to-day,’’ and the man looked at his 
soiled dress and muddy boots. ‘‘I am not 
dressed to go to church.”’ 

Seeing. that excuses multiplied, the 
teacher said : 

‘Tf you cannot go to church, I am sure 
you will like to read some of our little 
books,”’ at the same time placing several 
tracts in his hand. 

The lesson closed. The teacher hurried 
home. The man on the corner had gone. 
All through the hours of that day and 
through the week the teacher thought of 
him. Going to Jesus, she told him of the 
man on thecorner. Thenext Sabbath that 
man was again standing on the corner as 
the lady teacher came up. Hewas the first 
to speak. Thesmall tracts had been blessed 
tohim. With the tears trickling down his 
cheeks, he told her of the feeling that 
weighed upon him when she first saw him. 
The week before, work had failed. With 
nothing laid by, he was ready to despair. 
On the corner, in the rain, he felt that the 
world was full of injustice. He believed 
there was no one to help him, no one to 
eare for him. Her words pleased him. It 
was very kind in herto notice him. The 
little book she gave him told him of still 
another Friend. It was strange that he 
had not known before that Jesus was a 
Friend to the poor. 

Tears came to that teacher’s eyes as she 
sat down with her class thatday. She had 
been permitted to see some good done. The 
seed scattered by her humble hand had 
sprung into vigorous growth. No longer 
standing on the corner, the man is now a 
day-laborer in the vineyard. He has found 
work anda Friend. Hehas founda Friend 
and a Brother in Jesus. B. J. 
<> + 
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How Much it Costs. 


REMEMBER reading a calculation 
made by a fine, but skeptical writer, of 
the cost at which a few Jews had been con- 
verted, by the aid of a London society. It 
was many thousands of pounds apiece, and 
the conclusion was that the money had 
been as good as wasted. Cold-hearted 
worldlings are fond of such statistics. They 
delight to show at how great an expense 
every heathen is converted. 

Oh, when they have crossed to the other 
shore, how different will be their estimate 
of the relative value of things! Whatsum 
would they then count too much to give for 
the salvation of one soul! When we are 
discouraged in view of the great expense of 
these good works, let us cast our thoughts 
forward for fifty or a hundred years, and 
try to take the view of them we shall then. 
Did you ever reflect on the great outlay God 
makes to form your character for heaven? 
John Foster thus expresses his thoughts on 





this subject: ‘‘ How much it takes to grow 
so little! Millions of valuable thoughts, I 
Buppose, have passed through my mind. 
How often my conscience has admonished 
me! How many thousands of pious reso- 
lutions! How all nature has preached to 
me! How day and night, and solitude, and 
social scenes, and books, and the Bible, the 
gravity of sermons, and the flippancy of 
fools, life and death, the ancient world and 
the modern, sea and land, and the omnipre- 
sent God have all concurred to instruct me, 
and behold the miserable result of all!’’ 
What gardener would be willing to take 
such pains with atree, or plant, which after 
all would dohim such littlehonor? If God 
were not a thousand fold more merciful 
than man, we should long ago have been 
doomed as cumberers of the ground. 

Let us not be impatient then, in view of 
slow results from large outlay, but let the 
remembrance of our own slow progress in 
excellence, and the Lord’s patience with 
us, keep us humble and hopeful with re- 
gard to others. 

me eS 
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ALABAMA! 
BY MARY B, SLEIGHT. 


Long years ago, in the sunny west, 

An Indian tribe, by their foes oppressed, 

With breaking hearts and sorrowful tread, 
From the hunting-grounds of their fathers fled. 


With folded tent and bended bow, 
Seeking but rest from the ruthless foe, 
Wearily, under the summer sun, 

For many a month they journeyed on. 


Till lo, at last, on their longing eyes, 

O’er-arched by the golden southern skies, 

There dawned a scene like a garden fair, 

Where bird-songs thrilled through the slumbrous 
air, 


And shimmering waters stretched away, 
Through valleys green, where the sunshine lay, 
On the peaceful plain and plumy grove, 

Like the great Spirit’s smile of love. 


Entranced, they paused in their weary flight, 

On the banks of the river, broad and bright, 

And pitching their tents, with joy in each breast, 

“Alabama!” they cried, ‘‘Here we rest! Here we 
rest !”’ 


Oh, souls that are weary of warfare and strife, 

That yearn for the plains of a peacefuller life, 

Gather your forces, oh, battle-worn band, 

And, turning your steps toward the Beautiful 
Land, 


Press onward and upward, till, freed from your 
foes, 

Ye stand where the river of Paradise flows; 

Till, spreading your tents on the plains of the 
blest, 

Your glad lips repeat, ‘‘Here we rest! Here we 
rest!” 

(a rm oe 
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Off The Track. 


OT long ago I saw a locomotive whieh 
had run off the track. It was a large 

and valuable engine. In its proper place 
it was capable of doing much for its owners, 
But its usefulness depended entirely upon 
its being on the track. Standing where it 
did it was in the way of others, while if it 
moved along it could do nothing but in- 
jury to itself and to the road on which it was 





designed to run. Before it could be of any 
service it had to be got on the track. When 
this was done it moved on with majestic 
speed and power. It could then accom- 
plish the work which it was made to ac- 
complish. 

When we find that we are loving the 
‘“creature more than the Creator,” and ask- 
ing counsel of our earthly friends, while 
neglecting to inquire the will of our heav- 
enly Father, we may be sure that we are 
off the track. 

When we find ourselves more deeply in- 
terested in our newspapers and magazines 
than we are in our Bibles, let us ask our- 
selves if we are not off the track. 

When we find ourselves neglecting 
known duty and working for ourselves 
rather than for God, let us examine and 
see if we are not off the track. 

It is a great thing to be in theright place, 
ready for any service to which the Master 
calls. Upon our being in place our useful- 
ness greatly depends. Let us try our 
thoughts and actions by the Word of God, 
and prove ourselves whether we are in the 
true path, lest we make a fatal mistake and 
find at last that we are forever off the track. 

: J. E.R. 


a <r oe 


BETTY’S EIGHTEEN YEARS AND GOD'S MOMENT. 


yw I first knew Betty C. she had 
been a religious woman for eighteen 
years; but all that time, according to her 
own account, she was an unsaved woman. 
She was not religious in just going tochurch 
or chapel, and being as good as her neigh- 
bors; she was earnestly religious, and anx- 
ious to be at peace with God and safe for 
eternity. According tothe Bible, this was 
not enough; but it was a great deal more 
than Betty had once had. 

Before these eighteen years she had been 
a very bad character. She had a shop 
which she kept open on Sundays, and by 
means of which, I was told, she was ‘‘a 
nuisance in the neighborhood.”’ 

The town missionary said to herone day, 
‘* Betty C., when will you cease your busi- 
ness on the Lord's day?’’ She answered 
him angrily, ‘‘ Never till God sends a judg- 
ment on me.’”’?’ That week one of her chil- 
dren fell ill, and before the next Lord’s day 
it was dead. Another was taken with the 
same disease, and the woman left the dead 
child with the sick one in the house, and 
hurried out to the town missionary’s meet- 
ing. There he met her in the doorway, 
and exclaimed with astonishment, ‘‘ Betty 
C., what has brought you here?’”? The only 
reply was, ‘* He’s sent it!”’ 

The judgment she had called for had 
come, and it had burst the doors of her stout 
heart, and made her tremble before God. 
She went home and found the second child 
dead also. From that time the Sunday shop 
was closed, and Betty’s ways were changed ; 
but her heart was not changed; she was 
only moved by the terror of the Lord. 
When I went to see her she was ill, and al- 
most broken hearted with fear and disap- 
pointment about her soul. She was anx- 
iously seeking peace, as she had been doing 
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for eighteen years; but she could find none. 
‘¢T’ve heard you preach,”’ she said, ‘‘night 
after night; I come and listen, and gape, 
and swallow, but I can’t getit.”’ 

Betty’s mistake was in seeking peace in- 
stead of seeking Christ. And I had to 
leave her this time as I found her; for she 
was so occupied with her own feelings, that 
the sweet, simple gospel of free salvation 
brought her no comfort. 

However, I gave her a little book of ‘‘ Six 
Addresses,’’ of which one was on the words 
‘‘He was speechless.’?’ Soon afterwards, 
I had good news about Betty, and I went 
again to see her. She was another woman 
—full of peace and joy, which she had never 
known before. She said her husband had 
been reading the book to her. They had 
got to the address I have mentioned, where 
the many excuses that sinners now have 
for putting away the gospel were shown to 
fail them when they stand face to face with 
the Judge. Her own words were: ‘‘ God 
knocked me speechless in a moment, and I 
fell on my knees and began to ery out, 
‘What must I do? what must I do?’ when 
all of a sudden something seemed to say to 
me, ‘If there was anything for you to do, 
God wouldn’t have given Jesus to do it for 
you.’”? 

With that word the Spirit of God carried 
the gospel home to her mind and heart. She 
rose from her knees praising God; for she 
knew that she had got a Saviour in Jesus, 
' and that her sins were all blotted out in his 
blood. Since that time Betty has beena 
joyful, humble Christian, telling those 
round about her what God has done for her 
soul.—Liverpool Leajiet. 
<< <-_______- 
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THE PASSING SHIPS, 


NE of the pleasantest variations of a 

* monotonous sea voyage, is the passing 
of other ships, and the interchange of a few 
friendly words. 

We cannot imagine the thrill which goes 
through some hearts as they read the sim- 
ple paragraph, ‘‘Spoke such a vessel in 
such a latitude and took her mail.” 

‘* Now, doubiless, we shall get word from 
our outward bound.’’ And sometimes this 
message from the sea is the last that comes 
to waiting, watching ones on shore. 

Oh! if that passing ship had gone on 
selfishly and silently, there would have 
been no such last words to treasure up. 

Sometimes a vessel detained by stress of 
weather, has all its supplies exhausted. 
What a blessing thus to meet a friendly 
ship, which cheerfully sends on board a 
boat load of her own stores. Without such 
aid all must have perished, or been reduced 
to the extremest suffering. 

On the voyage of life we are constantly 
passing and repassing other barks, which 
need hailing. Shall we go by them silently, 
never inquiring if they are in need of help? 
A young man has come to your place a 
stranger. Give him early a friendly grasp 
of the hand and a cordial greeting. You do 
not know the help ‘tuey will be to him. 
Aid him in his businéss all you can. En- 








courage him to be industrious and frugal, 
and you have helped close the door against 
a thousand temptations. But above all 
things seek to lead him to Christ if he isa 
stranger to God, and if he is a professor of 
religion urge him at once to take his stand 
on the Lord’s side. 

Call on stranger families, who come to 
make a home among you, and make them 
feel as early as possible that it isa home 
indeed. Gather the children into the warm 
fold of the Sabbath-school, and the parents 
into the church. 

Don’t forget to hail these passing voya- 
gers. Such friendiy deeds often avert dire 
disasters, and give joy to far off friends 
whose faces you have never seen. But you 
will know them and hear their grateful 
praises when you stand beside the sea of 
glass. J. E. L. 


_-——-- 
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What is Heaven? 


Sthe Indian draws near to the river of 

* death, he looks forward to the time 
when, in some distant region, he may again 
call his faithful dog to his side, take up once 
more his bow and his quiver, and roam 
over nobler hunting grounds than those of 
his native forest. 

The heathen poet in his hour of dissolu- 
tion dreams of some happy isle, filled with 
beautiful meadows, enamelled with bril- 
liant flowers, and fanned by fragrant 
zephyrs, where the souls of the good shall 
dwell with congenial spirits forever. 

The Christian, as his eyes close upon the 
joys and sorrows of earth, seems to hear a 
voice saying, ‘‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man the things that God has 
prepared for those that love him.” 

Hearing this sweet voice, the dying Chris- 
tian, with a smile on his lips and a radiance 
in his eyes, murmurs, ‘‘ Jesus my all,” and 
breathes no more. 

Ah! who would exchange the imaginary 
hunting grounds of the Indian, or the flow- 
ing meadows of the heathen poet, for the 
heaven where Jesus is? J. H. M. 

ee ee ee 
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‘GOD WITH US.” 


HEN we contemplate Jehovah in his 
essential character out of Christ, we 
behold every perfection in array against us, 
and demanding our everlasting punish- 
ment as rebel sinners. Infinite holiness 
and justice, truth and goodness, require 
that sin should be punished. Hence the 
Scriptures declare that ‘‘our God is a con- 
suming fire,’’ ‘‘ who will in no wise clear 
the guilty.” 

But when we view God in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, not impu- 
ting their trespasses to them; when we be- 
hold the Eternal Word becoming flesh, and 
dwelling amongst us; when we see the 
Babe of Bethlehem, Immanuel, God, with 
us; then hope revives, and leans with 
sweet, delightful confidence on the Rock of 





Ages; love kindles into an ardent flame; 
faith contemplates with rapture the won- 
drous plan of mercy; while all our pewers 
unite their efforts to adore the great Re- 
deemer’s name. 

Lord, what is man, that thou art thus 
mindful of him? or the Son of Man, that 
thou so visitest him? Oh, how wonderful 
is the love of God to lost, rebellious sin- 
ners! 

Christianity is a religion of love. It in- 
vites, it entreats all, without exception, 
to partake of its blessings and live. It 
holds forth the free mercy of God, through 
Christ, and offers pardon and acceptance, 
even to the vilest, who come weary and 
heavy laden unto Jesus, the Saviour and 
Friend of sinners. 

The religion of Jesus is a religion of 
peace. The angels sang, ‘‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men,’’ when they announced 
to the wondering shepherds the glad 
tidings of the Saviour’s birth. Wherever 
the power of the Gospel is felt, there joy 
and peace reign. 

‘‘The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad; and the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom, asthe rose.”’ ‘It shall blossom 
abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and 
singing.”’ 

Waiting saints! by faith beholding, 
*Midst the shades of mental night, 


Rays of heavenly light unfolding, 
Hail with joy the rapturous sight. 


Still repeat the wondrous story, 
Jesus’ praises sweetly sing; 

Lo! He comes, the Lord of glory,— 
Comes with healing in His wing! 


Hasten on Thy great salvation, 
Thine, blest Savion, from above, 
Till each nation be Thy portion— 
Fruit of Thy redeeming love. S. A. 
~~ > o_____- 


HARD WORK, 


O doubt hard work is a great police- 

agent. Ifeverybody were worked from 
morning till night, and then carefully 
locked up, the register of crimes might be 
greatly diminished. But what would be- 
come of human nature? Where would be 
the room for growth in such a system of 
things? It is through sorrow and mirth, 
plenty and want, a variety of passing cir- 
cumstances, and temptations, even through 
sin and misery, that men’s natures are de- 


veloped. 
<a oS 


THE way in which many teachers read 
their Bibles is just like the way that the 
old monks thought hedgehogs ate grapes. 
They rolled themselves over and over, 
where the grapes lay on the ground. What 
fruit stuck to their spines they carried off 
and ate. So your hedgehog readers rcll 
themselves over and over their Bibles, and 
declare that whatever sticks to their own 
spines is Scripture, and that nothing else 
is. But you can only get the skins of the 
text that way. If you want their juices, 
you must press them in cluster.—uskin. 


“+ <> o———_—__——— 

THERE is not a wholesome reform but 
the Church of Christ should practice it.— 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 
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Publishers’ Hotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








Encouraging.—Never before in the history 
of this paper have its conductors had greater 
reason to rejoiee at the warm expressions of 
approval from kind friends and patrons, who 
are renewing their own subscriptions and add- 
ing many new names to our list, to bear us 
company during 1870, Every mail that reaches 
us shows that our effortto improve The Swa- 
day-School Times is appreciated. To every 
one who thus strengthens our hands we take 
this occasion to return our hearty thanks, and 
to assure them that we will spare no effort to 
make the paper increasingly worthy of their 
support and confidence. Send stamp for our 
Premium List for 1870. 

Blackboard Exercises.—A_ series of five 
charts, intended as ‘“ Pictorial Aids’’ to black- 
board instruction, has recently been issued by 
Mr. B. B. Chamberlin. They are prepared in 

mitation of chalk-drawing on a dark back- 
ground, and are clear and definite sketches, 
calculated to awaken an interest in important 
Scriptural lessons, They are 28 by 40 inches 
in size, and so distinct in outline as to be plainly 
discernible in a very large room. Price of the 
set $2.50. A sample will besent to any one by 
mail for 50 cents. <A set of these ‘ Pictorial 
Aids to Blackboard Exercises,’’ accompanied 
by Mr. Clark’s admirable Manual on the sub- 
ject, ($1.62 by mail) will enable any one who is 
really desirous to make the Blackboard an ar- 
ticle of interest and utility in his school, to do 
so. Aspecimen part of one-sixth of Mr. Clark’s 
Manual sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

Bound Volume of 1869.—All who are desi- 
rous of securing a copy of the bound volume of 
The Times for 1869, with the title page anda 
copious index, will please make early applica- 
tion. Price $3, in fine English cloth. 








SEQUEL 


FRIDAY LOWE- 


By Mrs. CAROLINE E. KELLY DAVIS, 
Author of ‘' Arthur Merton,” ‘John 
Breti’s Household,” &c., &e. 








[NOTE.—F RIDAY LOWE, formerly published asa 
Serialin these columns, is now issued in a hand- 
some volume, with four beautiful illustrations, and 
will be sent to any address on receipt of $1.25.] 


CHAPTER II. 


66 \ EUL, dear, you’re arich woman now,” 

said Mrs. Flood, as she sat in the par- 
lor with Elfrida about a week after Mrs. Hali- 
burton’s funeral. ‘‘ You’ve got more money 
than all the rest of the Clintonville people put 
together. Who in this world would have 
thought that Mis’ Haliburton was worth fifty 
thousand dollars besides her farm! She kept 
her business pretty close, I’ll say that fer her. 
I s’pose likely she didn’t want to pay taxes on 
it all, and didn’t dare to trust anybody here, 
and that’s why she had a lawyer from out of 
town to make her will and see to her property. 
Twice I remember she went to Keene, and no- 





(*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of the United States for 


body knew what ’twas for, and once a strange 
gentleman came here; why, it seems ’s though 
you’d ought to remember it, Friday, though 
you wa’n’t more’n eight or ten year old. She 
had a sick spell, and the doctor thought she 
wouldn’t get well. ’Twas then, I s’pose, the 
old lady made her will and left her property all 
to you, and the lawyer, ’Squire Thornton, was 
to be your guardian till you was onean’ twenty. 
I don’t believe she thought he would ever go 
to New York city to live. Land! I can’t bear 
to think of your going ’way off there. Is’pose 
you will, Friday ?”’ 

‘* That I can’t tell until I receive an answer 
to my letter. I suppose I ought to do as Mr. 
Thornton thinks best, since grandmother left 
me in his care.”’ 

‘Yes, yes, ofcourse,” said Mrs, Flood, with 
a deep drawn sigh. 

‘“‘ What is that for?’ Elfrida asked, smiling. 
‘ Are you sorry that Ihave some property of 
my own?”’ 


‘*Now you know better'n that, child,” re- 
plied Mrs. Flood. ‘‘ Nobody can be gladder’n 
Iam that you’ve got a prospect of some rest 
afore you. You'vespent twenty as hard years, 
take it bye and large, asa poor child could 
spend, and I’m rejoiced that your working 
days are over; but I’ve got to give you up, 
Friday, and it makes me feel kind o’ bad, to 
tell the truth.”’ 

‘It doesn’t follow that you’ve gotto give me 
up because I happen to have some thousands 
of dollars,’ said Elfrida, ‘‘I have no idea of 
bidding my old friends good-bye on account 
of it.”’ 

** You don’t mean to now, Friday,’ said Mrs. 
Flood, ‘‘but I’m older’n you, and have had 
more experience, and it a’n’t in reason that 
you should keep on just as you have, all this 
time. You'll want to see the world, and the 
world’ll want to see you, when it finds out 
you’ve got from fifty toa hundred thousand 
dollars of your own. So you’ll soon be a fine 
lady, and make new friends, and not to blame 
for it neither, and by-and-bye you'll get mar- 
ried, and—’”’ 

“YT wouldn’t anticipate so much, if I were 
you,” said Elfrida, laughing. “I may have 
new friends, I hope I shall, and perhaps I 
shall marry—most women do, I believe—but 
you may be sure of this, Mrs. Flood, I shall 
never forget those who were kind to me when 
I needed kindness so much. Do you believe 
me?” 

“Yes, I do, dear, I really do; but then you 
won't, you can’t be just the same that you be 
now.” 

“T hope not,’ said Elfrida, with cheeks 
glowing and brightening eyes, “‘I hope not. 
You said a moment ago that my working days 
are over, but thatis not true. I want to grow 
wiser and better every day, and in all respects, 
and if I do, it will only be by patient and hard 
work. I mean to go to some good school, and 
study, for the next two years.”’ 

‘*T should think you knew enough a’ ready,”’ 
rejoined Mrs. Flood. ‘‘ My sakes! to think of 
the books you’ve read, and the poetry you can 
say off by heart. I don’t believe there’s many 
girls of your age that know more’n you do.” 

“You look at me with partial eyes,’’ said 
Elfrida. ‘‘I have read and studied a little, just 
enough to know that I am very ignorant.” 

““T don’t know but what you’re right, Fri- 
day,’’ said Mrs. Flood; “but itll be all the 
same a hundred years from now, whether you 
know much or little.”’ 
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not true. The more knowledge I gain, the 
more noble my life will be here, and the nobler 
here, the higher in heaven. Miss Lena used 
to say that to me when I scarcely knew her 
meaning; but it must be so, Mrs. Flood.” 


‘“‘ Well,” responded the good woman, “I a’n’t 
a-going to argue the p’int; but it’s lucky for 
me that I wa’n’t made like you, for I should 
ha’ been one of the miserablest critters in ex- 
istence ifI had been. And I think it’s lucky 
that God has places in heaven where ignorant 
folks like me can sit and be happy in their 
poor, little way. Land! if I can just creep in, 
and have a corner behind the door, I calc'late 
Ishall be as full of glory as I can hold.” 

“We shall all be perfectly happy,” said El- 
frida, gravely, ‘ for we shall be with Christ; 
we shall see him face to face, and his smile will 
always be upon us. But I don’t think you 
quite understand me, Mrs. Flood, and I am 
afraid I cannot make my meaning clear, only 
God has given to each of us talents that he 
wants us to make the best use of while we live 
here, and I do want to make the very best use 
I possibly can of those he has given to me.” 


‘*That’s right, of course, Friday,” said Mrs. 
Flood. ‘I think myselfyououghtto. I don’t 
know whether I’ve done the best I could with 
mine or not,” she added, thoughtfully. ‘I 
never considered much about it, to tell the 
truth, but I guess I’m as good a dairy woman 
as you'll find anywhere ’round here, and that’s 
the kind of work that seemed to fall to me to 
do. It wouldn’t have been worth while for me 
to have tried to make a scholar; my head is 
too thick for learnin’, and it’s no use bein’ too 
ambitious.” 

“No,” said Elfrida, with a little sigh, and 
then both the women were silent, each occu- 
pied with her own thoughts. Mrs. Flood’s 
were mainly intent upon her work,—the coat 
which she was repairing for Hiram, the mor- 
row's churning, and cheese-making, the cream 
biscuit she was to make for supper, and the 
skimming and straining of milk. But Elfrida, 
before whom a new life was just opening, was 
almost bewildered by the pictures that a vivid 
imagination presented to her view whenever 
she was not busily occupied with other things. 
The poor, hard-working girl, who afforded 
herself scarcely a moment for recreation, whose 
patient fingers seldom rested from their toil, 
whose endurance was taxed so heavily, was so 
suddenly transformed into an heiress, and re- 
leased from the necessity of labor, that she 
found herself for the time quite unbalanced. 
She could scarcely realize the change yet, but 
it was very pleasant to sit, as now, and muse 
upon it. The desire of many years, to study 
and read without interruption, seemed about 
to be realized. This of itself was enough to 
brighten the future, but in addition, there was 
the opportunity which youth naturally seizes 
with eagerness, of seeing the world and enjoy- 
ing its pleasures, and to Elfrida the prospect 
was full of enchantment. Never outside the 
limits of Clintonville, except once or twice as 
far as an adjoining village, she imagined a 
fairy land of delight beyond it. This land her 

fancy had peopled with beings like Miss Lena 
Gershon, beautiful, graceful, and good, and 
she longed to see them for herself. It was 
with some impatience, therefore, that she 
waited for an answer from her guardian, and 
for advice in reference to the future. 

‘* What time do you expect Hiram from the 


Center, Mrs. Flood?’’ she inquired, breaking 
the long silence. 





‘*No, indeed,” answered Elfrida, ‘ that is 


‘* He ought to be here now,”’ replied the dair 
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woman, biting off her thread, and dropping 
her thimble into the long drawer of the table, 
which was the convenient receptacle for all the 
odds and ends otherwise unprovided for. 
‘*There!’”’ she continued, giving her work a 
vigorous shake, ‘‘them pant’loons have had as 
good, thorough a mendin’ as I’m capable of 
givin’ ’em; they’ll last him for common all 
winter. Now I guess I’ll mix my biscuits.” 

“And I will set the table,” said Elfrida, 
“and after tea I think there will be time be- 
fore dark for me to run over to Miss Semiras’s.”’ 

‘You needn’t set the table, child,” said Mrs. 
Flood. ‘“ Rich folks like you don’t work, and 
I’ve got time to do it.”’ 

“Then you suppose I am going te give up 
work, do you?” replied Elfrida, laughing, as 
she spread the cloth, 

“Yes, this kind,’ answered Mrs. Flood, 
promptly. ‘‘ You’ve stepped up over a dozen 
rounds of the ladder all to once, and it won’t 
do for you to keep your hands in servants’ 
work; you must get ’em soft and white, as 
Miss Lena’s were. You needn't think I’m 
jealous about it neither, for I a’n’t. My hands 
wouldn’t never be white if I lived like aqueen 
all the rest of my days; ’ta’ntin’em. Is’pose 
you’ll have rings, Friday ?” 

‘“‘T guess so. I used to like to see’em on 
Miss Lena’s fingers, and they are very pretty.” 

*“You’ll look ’most like a pictur’, Friday, 
come to get you all fixed up.”’ 

“Me!” and Elfrida stopped short in the 
midst of her work, and looked first at Mrs. 
Flood, and then into the small, dingy, dark- 
framed looking glass that hung between the 
windows. ‘‘ Me look like a picture! I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

““T always mean what I say,—no more, no 
less,’ said Mrs. Flood. ‘‘I should think you 
might know that by this time.” 

“Well, then,” said Elfrida, “it would bea 
queer picture I should make, with my frowsy 
hair, my sallow skin, and my owlish grey 
eyes.”’ 

‘* Your hair won’t be frowsy now you've got 
time to take care on’t, and your skin is getting 
to be as fresh as the damask roses that grow 
under the front window; and as for your eyes, 
Friday, you know they’re as bright as two 
stars. Come to dress you up in silk and lace, 
you’ll be as handsome a lady as walks in the 
land, not exceptin’ Miss Lena herself,”’ 

“*T wouldn’t talk so, Mrs. Flood,” said El- 
frida, but in spite of herself she felta flutter of 
girlish pride, and a wish that her good friend’s 
prophecy might prove true. Hiram, driving 
into the yard, diverted her thoughts, and she 
ran to the door to meet him, with eager haste. 

‘“ Have you got a letter for me?” 

“Yes; wait a minute, Friday; it is in my 
hat. Whoa, Dick! stand still, will ye? There 
’tis, safe and sound,’’ and Hiram tossed it into 
the hands that were impatiently extended to 
receive it. 

‘* Post-marked New York,’ said Elfrida, re- 
turning to the house, and stopping on the 
door-siep to tear open the envelope. ‘‘My 
letter has come, Mrs. Flood.” 


“T want to know!” and the. dairy woman, 
her hands white with flour, hurried forward 
from her mixing bowl, to look over Elfrida’s 
shoulder. ‘‘What dces he say for himself? 
Quick to answer; I’ll give him credit for that.’’ 

‘“*He doesn’t say much,’’ replied Elfrida, 
hastily running over the contents of her letter, 
“only that he will come to Clintonville ina 
day or two, and look into grandmother’s affairs, 
and we will then decide what I am todo. So 


I have got to wait until he comes, with pa- 
tience. Well, is supper ready ?” 

‘* All but,’”’ rejoined Mrs. Flood. ‘I was on 
the p’int of putting the biscuits in the oven 
when you spoke. The oven is piping hot, and 
they’1l be done in less’n ten minutes. Do you 
want some pear sass to-night, Friday ?” 

““T don’t care. I am notin the least hungry. 
I believe I won’t wait for supper, Mrs. Flood.” 

‘* Now do, child. Land sakes! if I’d known 
you was in such a hurry to go, I'd had it ready 
sooner. Why didn’t you tell me sooner?” 

“O, I’m not in agreat hurry,’ said Elfrida, 
sitting down on the threshold of the door, ‘I 
will wait, but I don’t think I can eat anything.”’ 

‘* Now don’t beso childish,’”’ said Mrs, Flood, 
bustling about her work. ‘Rich or poor 
you’ ve got to have your vittles if you expect to 
take any comfort. You don’t want to get the 
dyspepsy hitched on to you, do you?”’ 

‘“*No indeed,’? answered Elfrida, laughing. 
‘* Don’t prophecy such an evil.” 

“Then you must eat your meals reg’ lar three 
times a day, whether you’re hungry or not. 
P’r’aps you don’t believe me, but I know what 
I’m a-talkin’ about, if I a’n’t a doctor or a 
phis’logical man. Exper’ence’s the best teacher 
after all, and that’s how I come by all I know; 
to be sure ’tisn’t nothing to brag of, butin my 
’pinion common sense is as good as beok l’arn- 
ing, and I believe I’ve got my share of that.’’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ responded Elfrida, heartily, 
“Tthink youhave. You have taughtme many 
lessons that I could never learn from books, 
and I hope to profit by them.”’ 

By the time that Dick was unharnessed, and 
Hiram ready for supper, it was on the table, 
and for the sake of her good friends, Elfrida 
tried to eat, but it was a poor pretence. Mrs. 
Flood watched her with keen eyes, but said 
nothing. Hiram was too hungry to notice any 

‘other piate than his own, and as soon as he 

"had eaten he pushed back his chair and went 
out with the milk pails. At the same moment 
Elfrida arose from the table. 

“T will run along now,” she said, ‘‘for I 
want to be home before dark, You won’t 
mind washing the dishes alone to-night, will 
you, Mrs. Flood?” 

‘“* Dishes! no. There a’n’t a spoonful of’em 
anyhow, and if there was twice as many I 
wouldn’t care: but I do wish I could cook 
something that you’d relish. I didn’t think 
you'd be so car’d away with your good fortin’ 
that you’d lose all your appetite, Friday.” 

“T am not, Mrs. Flood, and everything you 
cook is nice, and I always relish my food when 
Tam hungry; but I have so many new things 
on my mind now, that I can’t think much 
about eating and drinking. Please don’t say 
any more about it. Good night, until I come 


back.’’ 
Leen 


Correspondence, 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
Work Among the Freedmen. 


MACON, GEORGIA. 

66 LITTLE leaven leaveneth the whole 

lump.”’ The leaven of knowledge is 
rapidly diffusing itself among the freedmen of 
the South. The scholars of yesterday are the 
teachers of to-day. The demand for teachers 
is so great, that it is difficult to keep the best 
scholars under instruction till they are pre- 
pared to teach. The people of the North do 
not realize the urgency of the demand for in- 





struction on the part of the freedmen. If they 





did, our great Societies which have this edu- 
cational work in charge, would not have to 
meet the appeal for teachers with the cold cry 
of ‘‘retrenchment,”’ If they did, alarger num- 
ber of churches would make themselves So- 
c rieties| to commission and support teachers. 

During the past autumn, the American Mis- 
slonary* AssociationLhas refused many applica- 
tions from ladies of the North, willing to be 
sent,tojteach the|Freedmen. Why has it re- 
fused them? For the simple reason that it 
could not support them. Leta church come 
to the Secretaries, saying, ‘‘ Here is a teacher 
—we will pay her salary and board, if you 
will set her at work,’’ and the proposal is ac- 
cepted with delight. New fields are continu- 
ally opening, but laborers cannot be employed 
unless they can be supported. In many places. 
the colored people are making great efforts to 
support their teachers. Such is the case in 
Andersonville, Cuthbert and Fort Gaines, in 
South-western Georgia, and in other places 
that might be named. 

I know the teacher at Fort Gaines will par- 
don me if I use her name, and copy froma 
recent letter. Miss Carrie Dickson, a Massa- 
chusetts girl, hearing the Macedonian cry from 
Fort Gaines, asked permission of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association to go there and 
start aschool. She went there alone, hired a 
house, employed a servant, and commenced a 
school about the first of November. Froma 
letter written December 11th, I copy: 

‘“‘The trouble is, I am not equal to all the work. 
I can get along very well from 9 A. M, to 9 P. M., to 
teach over 150 pupils, but I have time for no other 
work, and simple teaching isasmall part of the 
work to be done. There is a flourishing Sunday- 
school, of some,80 members. A colored man is no- 
minally the superintendent. My day-school is di- 
vided:—in the morning the primary department, 
inthe afternoon the intermediate; in the latter 
the majority aretgrown. There are nine married 
women. One has a few less than a dozen children 
inschool. She and her daughter-in-law are in the 
same class. In another case I have grandmother, 
mother and daughter. All three of my schools are 
very pleasant; the pupils are not difficult to con- 
trol.” ~ 

While it is true that the leaven of education 
is spreading—scholars are becoming teachers, 
and the ability to read is becoming general, a 
spiritual work is also being carried forward. 
Our teachers are missionaries, and are leading 
souls to Jesus. Churches are the natural out- 
growth of the schools. I have permission to 
copy from: two letters, which a teacher has 
just shown me: 

“* Dear Teacher: I thank you for the note. I want 
you to pray for me to-night, before I go home. My 
father and mother pray forme day and night by 
name, I want to be a Christian, and give my heart 
to him. If I know how to, dear teacher, I love you, 
and I want to do all you tell me to do. ° 


“Your scholar, Bree: 


“ Miss L.: AsI taken my seat last night, I began 
to think about you, and howI loved you; and I 
thought I would write to you, and let you know 
how Iloved you. I am trying to bea Christian, 
and as I thought you were a Christian, I would ask 
you to be so kind as to remember mein prayer. I 
have been trying to be a Christian a long time, but 
I haven't become a Christian yet. Iam still try- 


ing to bea Christian. (The reason that I love you 
so, [ will not say.) Please remember me fay Doak yi 


I wish I could tell you, Mr. Editor, one-half 
that I feelin regard to the wants of this peo- 
ple. As I visit them day by day, and see their 
urgent needs, and as I think of the great 
amount of work to be done for them before 
they are fully Pmt to take their places in 
the church and in the world, my heart burns 
within me, and I ready to pray the Lord 
of the Harvest, to send forth laborers into his 
harvest. EK. E. R. 
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Geekly Besson. 


LESSON No. 3. 








(For Sunday, January 16, 1870.) 


SUBJECT:*THE BIRTH OF JOHN; or, 
WHAT MANNER OF CHILDSHALL THIS BE? 


TEXT: LUKE 1: 57-80. 


MOTTO: “And the hand of the Lord was with 
him; and the child grew, and waxed strong in 
spirit.”’ 


NTRODUCTION: Verses 24, 26, 56 connect this 
Lesson with Lesson 1, 


SuBsecT: The Birth of John; or, What Manner 
of Child shall this be? 


This question is answered by 


I. THE NARRATIVE. 
1. THE BIRTH: 


V.&7 is the fulfillment of vy. 13. 

58. ‘Happy are those family circles where births 
are viewed as special instances of the mercy of the 
Lord.’’—Ryle. Comp. Ps. 127: 3-5; 128: 3, 4. 

2, THe CIRCUMCISION: 

59. On the eighth day, according to law.—Lev. 
12: 3. 

Circumcise—Circumcision was a sign of the cove- 
nant made with Abraham, and established with 
each successive generation of his descendants, 
(Gen. 17: 1-14,)and also a seal certifying toits truth, 
which included the fact, however, that he was ina 
state of acceptance with God, even before he was 
circumcised.—(Rom. 4: 11.) It thus became the 
badge of the Society of which this covenant was 
the charter. The rite implied mental and spiritual 
purification (Deut, 10: 16; 30: 6); reconciliation, the cut- 
ting off of the curse entailed (Gen. 5:3, comp, Eph. 
4: 24); and consecration to Jehovah. It was an of- 
fering of the body to Him, in token of the yielding 
of the soul and spirit to Him also. 


3. THE NAMING: 


59. Catlled—An old custom (Gen. 21; 3, 4), grow- 
ing out of Gen. 17:5. A new name signifies a new 
nature, 

60. Learned from her husband, 

62. He was deaf, as well as dumb. 

63. A writing-table was a tiin board or tablet, 
smeared with wax, on which he wrote with a me- 
tal point, called a style. 

Marvelled—They had not heard of the vision,— 
(v. 13.) 


4, THE MIRACLE: 


64. Opened—As real a miracle as that of v. 20. 

Praised—The sou! was cured as well as the body. 

5. THE FEAR: 

65. Natural dread at contact with the supernatu- 
ral. Comp. v. 12. 

Hill-country of Judea—Not to Jerusalem, nor 
beyond. 

66. In their hearts—i, e., memories. 


6. THE INQUIRY: 


66. What manner—What kind? Special reasons 
here forthe inquiry. But ask the question re- 
specting every child. 

7. THE DEVELOPMENT: 


66. Hand of the Lord—Spoken after the manner 
of men, as is a necessity of human language, indi- 
cating the exercise of Divine influence and power, 

This began from His birth.—yv. 15. 

It was continuous through childhood.—v. 66. 

His childhood, though so holy, was natural,— 
he grew.—v. 80. 

80. Waxed strong in spirit—Under the operation 
of the Divine Spirit, his sanctified human spirit 


*Entered pegesding to Act Congress, in the year 

1869, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
of the’ District Court of the United States for the 
Kastern District of Pennsylvania, 





developed into great intellectual and religious 
power. 

Deserts—Probably the comparatively barren and 
uninhabited tracts about Hebron. 

Showing, &c.—The beginning of His ministry, 
(Imake 3: 1-3.) 

Remark: With v. 80 comp. 2:40. These formulas 
perhaps indicate the conclusion of certain family 
documents incorporated in thenarrative. Atall 
events, the style of these two chapters is much 
more Hebraistic than those which follow. 


II. THE .PROPHETIC SONG, 


(called “The Benedictus,” from its first word in 
Latin). 

Remark : “‘Care must be taken on the one hand 
not to degrade the expressions of this song of 
praise into mere anticipations of temporal prospe- 
rity, nor, on the other, to find in it (except in so far 
as they are involved in the inner and deeper sense of 
the words, unknown, save to the Spirit who prompted 
them,) the minute doctrinal distinctions of the wri- 
tings of St. Paul. It is the expression of the aspi- 
rations and hopes of a pious Jew, waiting for the 
salvation of the Lord, finding that salvation 
brought near, and uttering his thankfulness in 
Old Testament language, with which he was fami- 
liar, and at the same time under the prophetic in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. That such a song should 
be inconsistent with dogmatic truth, is impossible ; 
that it should unfold it minutely, is in the highest 
degree improbable.” — Alford. 


THE Subsect of this song is announced in the 
first line, It is a Psalm of Praise to Jehovah. 

68. Blessed—Men “bless”? God when they speak 
well of Him: He blesses them when He does them 
good. 

Lord, same as LORD, that is, Jehovah of the Old 
Testament. 

Of Israel, especially, though not exclusively, 
after the Old Testament manner. Tlie good priest 
was a true Israelite. 

Hath—Prophecy usually foreteils by the use of 
the past tense to indicate certainty. 

Visited—Spoken again after the manner of men, 
The sense is—manifested His presence, 

Redeemed—in the tropical sense of delivered, so 
far as Zacharias was concerned, though the inspi- 
ring Spirit prompted it in view of the facts. 


III. ZACHARIAS PRAISES Gop. 
I, FoR THE MESSIAH. vv. 69-75. 


1. Messiah was to be a Deliverer. 

69. A Horn, the well known emblem of power 
among a pastoral people; and in the Old Testa- 
ment especially of kingly power. (Comp. Ist Sam, 
2:10; Ps. 132: 17.) Zacharias was familiar with the 
expression, ‘‘ Horn of salvation,” in Ps. 18: 2. 

In the house, &c.—Family, the foregoing word 
raised, indicating the present lowliness of the royal 
house, But the priest talks much less of the king- 
dom than does the princess. (v. 52, &c.) 

2. 70. (Parenthetic) Messiah had been thus fore- 
told from Gen. 3: 15 to Mal. 4:2. (Comp. Luke 24: 
27.) 

3. 741. This salvation is conceived of partictlarly 
as a deliverince from enemies who hate us. Un- 
doubtedly he means chiefly the Romans, and He- 
rod, their tool. But v.74shows that we must not 
exclude spiritual enemies also, 

4. 72. “ By the present salvation mercy was to be 
shown also to the fathers in the past. In Him first 
they all really reeeived salvation and forgiveness, 
which they had believed in up tothe time of His 
manifestation.”’ 

72,73. Covenant and Oath are parallel terms; 
the iteration indicating greater certainty. The re- 
ference is to Gen. 17: 1,7, and to the repetitions 
thereof. 

5. This savation gives “freedom to worship 
God,” 

74. Without fear of persecution, (which the Jews 
had so dreadfully suffered.), 

75. In holiness of heart, and righteousness of 
life. 


II. For MESSIAH’S FORERUNNER, 

Remark: How he sinks the father in the Jewish 
priest and prophet! 

1. The Prophet: the last and greatest of all the 
Jewish prophets, approaching more nearly Chris- 
tian greatness than any gone before. 





76. Shalt be called, shalt be. 

2. The Herald. 

Go before the face, (See in Lesson 1.) 

The Lord—Full of the Holy Ghost, he designates 
Jesus by the name of the Deity. (Comp. v. 68.) 

To prepare His ways, &c., (comp. Matt 3: 3; Is, 
40: 3,) by awakening a sense of need which the Sa- 
viour was to satisfy. 

8. His work is more definitely described. 

77. “The foundation of the salvation which He 
proclaims is forgiveness: and the condition neces- 
sary to render this forgiveness effective, is the 
knowledge of salvation. (Comp. Heb. 8: 11, 12.)” 

4, This salvation is again referred to 

78. The tender mercy of our God, (comp. v. 58 
and John 3: 16;) and so he comes back to 

5. The Day-spring, or The Rising Sun, a desig- 
nation of Messiah, suggested by the thought of 
knowledge (which is light to the mind) and drawn 
from Mal. 4: 2, (which see.) 

From on high, indicates his heavenly origin, and 
must not be pressed as a part of the figure. 


This Rising Sun gives light (comp. Is. 9: 1; 60; 1) 
to ‘‘a world shut up in the night of ignorance and 
alienation from God.” By this (mental and spiri- 
tual) illumination He guides those who “ walk in 
the light,” (i. e., who entrust themselves to His 
guidance,) through all the journey of life, in such 
way that the soul is kept in perfect peace, enjoying 
that completeness of the highest conceivable bless- 
ings which this word is used to indicate through- 
out the Old Testament, and which consists essen- 
tially in union and communion with God. 


Remark: The Benedictus consists of five stanzas, 
of three lines each, if written in asemi-metrical 
form, like the Psalms of David. It is so much more 
nearly Christian than they, that it ought not to be 
supplanted by any of them in Christian worship. 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 
[Read tothe class Luke 1: 57-66.] 


How happy every one looks when a new baby 
comes to the house! And whatdo you thinkmakes 
them all look so happy? It is because God has 
brought another soul into the world—another little 
boy or girl for them to love and cherish. 

One morning a little boy six years old, on enter- 
ing school, went up to his teacher’s desk, his face 
all radiant with joy, and said, ‘Please, teacher, 
stoop down, I want to whisper something to you.”’ 
“What is it, Georgie?” Laying his little hand on 
her shoulder, ‘I’ve get a little sister!’ Ah! how 
that little heart throbbed, anxious to tell his teacher 
the good news! And how many teachers beside 
this one have been the first to hear the joyful in- 
telligence of a new brother or sister from infant 
lips! 

The news of the verification of the promise made 
by the angel to Zacharias and Elizabeth, some 
months before, was now carried from mouth to 
mouth, causing their cousins and neighbors to 
come and rejoice with them. 

Consider the extent of the gospel (good news), 
which had now come to God’s chosen people. v. 68, 

Naming of the child. 

Repeat motto until familiar, vv. 76 to79. The 
orginal of v. 66 is rendered, “for the hand of the 
Lord was with him.’ Without His hand we can 
do nothing. Not only is it He, who causes us to be 
good and happy and great, but “it is in Him that 
we live, and move, and have our being.” 


And we shall “wax strong in spirit,’ just in pro- 
portion as we ask Him for it, and trust him in giv- 
ingittous. Departing from Him, He leaves us to 
our destruction. 

What manner of children shall we be? Like 
John and Samuel, or like the sons of Eli? 


TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


15. V.57. How great an event is the birth of a 
child! It exceeds in importance the creation of 
the sun. The sun is destined to be extinguished 
in darkness, but the little babe that has just been 
brought into the world has a rational soul, which 
must live in rapture or in woe when the heavens 
pass away, and the elements melt with fervent 
heat.—Dr. Nevin. 
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16. And they said unto her, There is none of thy 


kindred that is called by this name.—v.61. This 


shows it was customary with the Jews, as it is with 
us, to name children after forefathers or living 
members of the family, who were held in honor, 
or to whom it was desired to pay a compliment. 
It was very rare to name a son after his father, as 
the Jews had no proper surnames, and the name 
of the father was usually added to the name of the 
son, 2s ‘David, the son of Jesse.” It would have 
been very awkward and inconvenient for both to 
have the same name, especially when there might 


be a score of people in a place with no distinction 
in their names, 


17. V. 68. And he asked for a writing-table, and 
wrote.—As Zacharias, when he could not speak, 
wrote, So ministers who are prevented by disease or 
by persecution from preaching, [and Sunday-school 
teachers who may be separated by distance or by 
time, from their scholars,] may yet be doing good, so 
long as they have strength to write. Paul wrote 
while in prison. Bunyan wrote “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” in Bedford jail. Our religious literature has 
been greatly enriched by contributions of good 
men in their afflictions.—Dr. Nevin. 


18. This table, or tablet, was used much like a 
slate, for temporary use. Sometimes it was of lead, 
anc written upon with a bodkin or Stylus, and 
could be beaten out when covered with writing. 
Sometimes it was composed of a thin board, cover- 
ed with wax, also written on with a metal stylus, 
and often it was merely a smooth, clean board, to 
be written upon with chalk. Such boards are in 
use at the present day in Greece. Sometimes these 
tablets are made up into books of three or four 
leaves, like our slate-books., 


19. V. 64. When God opens our lips, our mouths 
should show forth His praise. We might as well 
be without speech, as not to use it in praising God, 
for our tongue is most our glory when it is employ- 
ed for God's glory. 


20. V. 66. And the hand of the Lord was with 
him.—No patron is like the Lord. He is better than 
a thousand Herods.— Van Doren. 


24. V.77. Togive knowledge of salvation.—Hu- 
man governments are often a foe to the knowledge 
that leads to salvation. Italy, Austria, Spain and 
Russia, until lately, 1831, forbade the Bible. Arch- 
bishop Hughes refused the Bible Society of New 
York to circulate among Romanists the Douay 
Testament, although bearing his own sanction. 
There was too much light, even in that mistransla- 
ted book of Truth, for those “lovers of darkness,”’— 
Van Doren. 


22. In the reign of Henry V., of England, a law 
was passed against the perusal of the Bible in Eng- 
lish. It ran thus: ‘That whosoever they were that 
should read the Scriptures in the mother tongue, 
they should forfeit land, catel, lif, and godes, from 
theyre heyers forever; and so be condemned for 
heretykes to God, enemies to the crowne, and most 
arrant traitors to the lande,”’ 


23. To give light to them that sit in darkness, 
and in the shadow of death, to guide our feet into 
the way of peace.”—v. 79. Benighted travellers, 
not knowing where they are, or which way to go, 
are wont to sit down in the darkness, and wait for 
the morning light. Only those who have experi- 
enced it, know tht gloom and horror of such a po- 
sition, or the joy with which the ‘day-spring 
from on high,’’ is hailed, which will “guide their 
feet into the way of peace,’ and safety. Such a 
light was John, the preacher of righteousness, who 
came to prepare the way for One still greater, who 
‘should save His people from their sins,” 


24. V.79. To guide our feet into the way of peace. 
—A pious father gathered his children at his bed- 
side and said tothem:; “ You all know that Iam 
about to leave this world for a better; I want you 
to follow me, You know the road. Great pains 
has been taken to showit toyou. Where is it to 
be found?’ They all replied, “In the Bible.” 
“Yes, my children; keep hold of that chain and it 
will never mislead you. It will guide your feet in- 
to the way of peace, up to the heavenly mansions.” 





25. V.80. The fact that John was holy from his 
birth is suggestive of the importance of early piety. 
How acceptable to God is the offering up of our 
early years! How bitter is the remembrance of a 
childhood and youth of wickedness! Let not the 


- young imagine that if they are at length converted, 


the long resistance of the gracious offers of God 
will be of no consequence, It is delightful to be 
able to sing, with David. “Thou art my trust from 
my youth,’’—Dr. Nevin. 


26. A Prayer (By the author of the Lesson):— 
ALMIGHTY GOD, by whose providence Thy servant 
John Baptist was wonderfully born, and sent to 
prepare the way of Thy Son our Saviour, by 
preaching repentance; make us so to follow his 
doctrine and holy life, that we may truly repent 
according to his preaching: and after his example 
constantly speak the truth, boldly rebuke vice, and 
patiently suffer for the truth’s sake, through JESUS 
CHRIST our Lord. Amen, 


a em 
For The Sunday-School Times. 
Johnny’s Name, 


(To accompany the Infant-Class Lesson.) 


ITTLE Johnny Jenkins was a boy that 
lived in a pleasant village in New Jersey. 
One day his mother said to him— 

* Johnny, come here, I want to talk to you.” 

Johnny came running up at once, for he 
was always glad to have his mother talk to 
him. She told him so many pretty little 
stories. This time she began by saying— 

“Johnny, do you know whom you were 
named after?”’ 

“Yes,” said Johnny, “after uncle John. 
Don’t you know he gave me that nice coat for 
a name coat?” 

‘Yes, I remember,” saidhis mother. ‘ But 
you were named after somebody else, too.” 

‘““T never heard about it,” said Johnny. 


‘‘ No,” was the reply, “I will tell you about 
it now. Your father and I named you after 
uncle John, in the hope that you will grow up 
to be as good amanashe. But we hoped, be- 
sides, you will be like another John whom the 
Bible tells about. We thought of him when 
we gave you the name, as well as of your 
uncle John.”’ 

‘¢Tell me about him, mother.”’ 

‘Well, my child, he had no brothers or 
sisters—”’ 

‘How ionesome he must have been,” inter- 
rupted Johnny. 


‘¢ Perhapsso,”’ said his mother. “ His parents 
had no children until they were old; and then 
an angel appeared to his father and told him he 
should have a son, and what kind of a man he 
would be, and that he should call his name 
John. When the little baby was eight days 
old they gave him hisname. Some of them 
wanted tocall him ‘ Zacharias,’ after his father, 
but his mother said he shall be called John. 
They were surprised at this, and tried to per- 
suade her not to call him so, saying, that she 
had no relatives of that name. But she 
wouldn’t agree to anything else, for her hus- 
band had let her know what the angel said. 
He couldn’t tell her, for he was deaf and 
dumb.”’ 

“Oh, my!’ said Johnny. ‘ Then he couldn’t 
hear when the dear little baby cried, and 
couldn’t tell if anything was the matter 
with it!” 

“But,” said his mother, ‘‘ howcould he let 
his wife know about the angel if he couldn’t 
speak ?” 

**T don’t know,” said Johnny. 

‘*Couldn’t he write it?’’? asked the mother, 

‘Oh, yes,” was the reply. ‘ Did he?” 





“Yes, and when he understood what they 
were all talking about, he settled it at once by 
writing ‘His name is John.’ Do you know 
what John means?” 

“No; what does it?’’ 

“Tt means the grace of God. His parents 
were very thankful to have a son, and so were 
very glad to give him this name. I hope you 
will be like him.” 

‘““ What kind of a boy was he, mother ?”’ 

‘That is just what all the people asked about 
him the day he was named; they said, ‘ What 
manner of child shall this be?’ ”’ 

‘* How was he ?”’ 


“He was a very good boy. He was filled 
with the Spirit. He didn’t always want to 
have his own way. He wanted to do God’s 
will in everything, and God helped him. God | 
was ‘ with him,’ the Bible says, and so because 
God was with him, he grew very finely, and 
became a strong, smart, and noble boy. I 
hope you will be like him.” 

“T want to be, mother.” 

‘“‘ Ask the Lord Jesus to make you like him, 
and he will. If you are like him when a boy, 
I hope you will be like him when you grow 
to be a man, too.”’ 

‘¢ What did he do, mother ?”’ 

“He preached to the people, and did a great 
deal of good in inducing people to love the 
Lord Jesus.”’ 

‘¢T want to be like him, mother.”’ 

“JT hope you may be, my child. Think 
about him when you think about your name, 
and pray to be like him, and try to be like 
him, and the Lord Jesus will help you.” 

‘J will, mother,” said Johnny. 

Will you? T. 


>_> 








For The Sunday-School Times. 


What Manner of Child Shall This Be? 


CERTAIN celebrated painter once saw a 

very beautiful little boy. He thought he 
had never seen a face of such perfect loveli- 
liness before. So much was he pleased with, 
and so truly did it represent, his ideal of all 
that was pure and holy, he determined to 
paint a picture of it and call it “ Innocency.” 
After doing so, he wanted for a match pic- 
ture a representation of vice. Butno where 
could he meet with what came up to his ideal 
of all that was hideous, malignant, devilish. 
Although he was constantly on the lookout, 
and visited hospitals, prisons, and brothels for 
the purpose of securing his object, still years’ 
passed without avail. At last, when about 
ready to give up the search as useless, on 
visiting a prison he found a man, still young 
in years, yet under sentence ofthe law for 
taking the life of his fellow being. Here he 
had found the object of his search. In this 
yet almost beardless face was reflected a heart 
in which there was not a vice or passion but 
had its dwelling place. His model was com- 
plete. He was satisfied. But what was his 
consternation -on learning that the original of 
both pictures was one and the same person! 


Well may we ask ourselves, ‘‘ What manner 
of child shall this be?’’ as the infant lies upon 
our lap; as the Sunday-school scholar takes its 
place in our class? God is faithful. His curse 
is ‘“‘unto the third and fourth generations of 
them that hate him ;’’ but his mercy is shown 
unto thousands of generations, of them that 
love him and keep his commandments. What 
an inheritence! What a legacy for your chil- 
dren! A. E. W. 
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THE LESSON to be taught January 23d, 
may be found in Luke 2: 1-20. Subject: 
The Nativity of Jesus. 
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WE have received $3 for Chloe Lankton, 
from ‘D., New York City, Christmas, 
1869 ;”? $1 from Miss S. E. L., Baltimore, 
Md.; $1 from M. E. M., Downingtown, 
Pa. ; $1 from Mrs. J. G., and $1 from M. 8S. 
G., both of New York City; $5, ‘‘A New 
Year’s Gift,” from S. E. W., Chelmsford, 
Mass.; $1 from J. B., Sykesville, Md.; $2 
from Lilly C., Pittsburgh, Pa.; $1 from A. 
McI., Jr.,. Tremont, N. Y.; $2 from S. 
& M., Philadelphia, Pa.; $1 from W. T., 
and $1 from Frankie, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
50 cts. from L. H., Bennington Centre, 


Vermont, 
ae em 


Choosing Sunday-School Books, 
OT every one is fitted to choose books 
for the Sabbath-school library. Some- 
thing more is needed than piety, good in- 
tentions, and willingness to do the work. 

In the first place, the person appointed 
for this purpose ought to be one who has 
some education and literary culture. Of 
course, a book is not to be selected merely 
because of its style as a literary perform- 
ance. But unfortunately, some of the books 
now written for children have literary ble- 
mishes which ought to exclude them from 
every Sunday-school library. So long as 
we have such an abundance of what is un- 
exceptionable in every respect, there is no 
excuse for putting into the hands of our 
children what is not good English,—slang, 
bad grammar, bad rhetoric, tinsel, sickly 
sentimentalism, or windy hifalutin. The 
persons entrusted with the selection of the 
library ought to have sufficient literary 
taste and judgment to be able to exclude 
all such wretched stuff, and we assure our 
readers, there is no little of it in the 
market. 

In the second place, the committee ought 
to be well acquainted with Christian doc- 
trine, and especially with the doctrines 
peculiar to theirown church. Of course, 
it is not to be required of every book that 
goes into the library that it teaches the 
distinct peculiarities of the church 
to which the school belongs, or that it 
teaches all the distinguishing doctrines of 
Christianity. What is required just here 
is a negative safeguard. We want some 
one competent to see that under the guise 
of a pleasant sentimental story, impressions 





or thoughts are not conveyed prejudicial to 
the truth as embraced by Christians gene- 
rally, or to the truth as held by that parti- 
cular church. Some of our most popular 
works of fiction are in this way quietly sap- 
ping the foundations of religious truth. 
The evil is not absent entirely from the re- 
ligious story-books written for children, 
and those appointed to examine these 
books, with a view toa selection, should be 
clear-headed in doctrinal matters, able to 
detect all false teaching, no matter how 


much it may be sugar-coated. 
In the third place, the committee ought 


to consist of those who have some sympa- 
thy with the wants and the tastes of chil- 
dren. It is of no avail that a book isin 
faultless English, and that its orthodoxy is 
above suspicion, if the book itself is dull, 
heavy, uninteresting, abstruse, or above 
the children’s heads. Doubtless such a 
book will do no harm, but it will also do 
no good. Such books are perhaps a conve- 
nience to the librarian, They are always 
in their places on the shelf, they never are 
lost, they never want rebinding. We have 
seen scores and hundreds of such volumes, 
holding their places in the library, undis- 
turbed year in and year out, and just as 
good and fresh in paper and binding, at the 
end of eight or ten years, as when first 
placed upon ,the shelf. The books may 
perhaps be very good in themselves, such 
as would interest and profit a different 
class of readers, but they do not interest 
children. The young cannot be made to 
read them, except only as they may be 
made to take rhubarb, or to do anything 
else that is disagreeable and irksome. No 
one, therefore, is suited to serve on the 
book committee who has not some practical 
acquaintance with the wants and the tastes 
of the} young. No one, also, should be se- 
lected for such a service, who has the im- 
practicable notion that any book is fit for 
the library if only it isa good book. Ed- 
wards on the Affections is a good book, but 
it is not good for the Sunday-school library, 


though it is sometimes placed there. 
Thus far the way seems clear. No book 


should be admitted to the library which 
is in bad English, none which is unsound 
in doctrine, none which from want of at- 
traction will not be read by the scholars. 
We advance one step farther, and our re- 
quirements now are of a more positive cha- 
racter. Not every book which is attractive 
to the scholars is necessarily a fit book for 
the library. A volume may be one of ab- 
sorbing interest, one that the scholars will 


devour with greediness, and“ yet it may be 
no more fit for the Sunday-school library 





than Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Old Mortality. 
The mere fact that a book is intensely inte- 
resting, and that it is especially interesting 
to the young, is no proof of its fitness for 
the library. A book may be too interesting. 
The story may be of such an exciting and 
absorbing character as to create a false and 
depraved taste, and so to unfit the youthful 
mind for reading of asober and healthful 
character. 

The positive requirements of a Sunday- 
school book are few and plain. First, it 
should be sufficiently interesting to secure 
a perusal from ordinary youth. Secondly, 
the interest should turn, not upon love and 
matrimony, or anything of that sort, but 
upon points of duty and doctrine. Thirdly, 
it should teach religion. Fourthly, the re- 
ligion which it teaches should not be of the 
sentimental kind, like thatof Dickens’s Lit- 
tle Nell, which quietly ignores all that is 
peculiar to Christianity, and sends people 
straight to heaven, if only the circum- 
stances of their death happen to be pathetic. 
The religion inculeated in the Sunday- 
school library book should be something 
distinctly taught in the holy Scriptures, 
and connected with the way of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. A book is not reli- 
gious merely because it touches the feelings, 
and opens the fountain of tears. Let the 
inexorable demand be, of all these authors 
who are flooding the land with story-books 
for children, that no story, how pathetic or 
thrilling soever, shall be deemed fit for the 
Sunday-school, unless its manifest aim is to 
set forth attractively the peculiar doctrines 
of the gospel,—faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, repentance for sin, and a holy life, 
as that life is described in God’s Word. 
The conversion, the repentance, the reli- 
gious experience, the good deeds, which 
are wrought up into the story, and consti- 
tute its substance, should be such as will 


bear the test of Scripture. 
It is a serious mistake, we think, in these 


religious story-books, to describe the good 
children as all dying young. It begets in 
the minds of the youthful readers the idea 
that religion is a mere matter of death- 
beds, and that if a boy becomes a Christian, 
he will, as a matter of course, die early. 
Another mistake is to imagine that a : 
story, to be interesting, should contain the 
whole life of any one. In both of these re- 
spects there has been of late years a great 
imprevement. Some of the very best books 
now offering contain only a single episode 
or transaction in the life of the boy or girl 
described,—the narrative of a single sum- 


mer, or of a trip to the sea-side, or some- 
thing of that sort, the object being to bring 
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out in narrative form some particular type 
of Christian character or duty. We cannot 
speak too highly of such a method. 

But it is time that we should give some 
of the practical details in our plan for se- 
lecting a library. This we propose to do in 
our next. 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 


Giving Money in the Sunday-School. 
BY L, R. CALDWELL. 

HE injunction of our Lord to his first 

disciples when he sent them forth on 
their mission of love: ‘‘ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give,’’ is one that loses none 
of its force when it comes to a Christian 
people favored as we are in this age and 
country. ‘‘God loveth a cheerful giver,”’ 
and it must be especially pleasing to him to 
see his children all over this fair land culti- 
vatiag this Christian grace and- learning 
better every day the truth of the wise man’s 
words: ‘‘ There is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth.’’ It needs but little argument 
to convince the Christian whose heart is in 
his Master’s work that one essential duty 
of his stewardship is to GIvE as the Lord 
hath prospered him. But there is one im- 
portant element of the case which God’s 
people have not mastered yet; one at least 
which has not been reduced to practice as 
it ought to be: All do not GIVE; and none 
of us, comparatively, give with systematic 
regularity. 

We might learn a valuable lesson on this 
subject from our Roman Catholic neigh- 
bors, if we would but observe. Their con- 
tributions are swelled by the mites that all 
throw into the treasury. Poor washing- 
women, servant girls and day laborers 
give, weekly or monthly, a tithe of tHeir 
scanty earnings. Those more able give 
proportionately more. All contribute, of 
such things as they have, witha regularity 
and steadiness that swell the aggregate to 
enormous amounts; as the rivers are 
swelled by the countless drops, and rills 
and running brooks that pour their con- 
verging waters into a common channel. 
The pure church of God must learn this 
lesson or His cause will suffer, Much as 
depends upon inclination and conscience in 
this matter, much more depends upon habit 
and training. The man who has sent out 
one dollar to preach Christ in the world, is 
twice as likely to send another after it, as 
the man who has yettosend his first dollar. 

The old are too old to learn so hard a 
lesson. We must teach the young. How 
shall they be taught? Where? On syste- 
matic methods; in the Sunday-school. 

Almost all Sunday-schools give money. 


They give much or little, now and 
then, occasionally. Some take up col- 
lections monthly or oftener. Few have 


plans that cultivate tle grace of giving 
with system and regularity; and that sys- 
tem and regularity are what we want if 
the Lord’s treasury is to be provided with 
the means for carrying forward the great 
schemes for saving the world which God 
will commit to the next generation. 





Permit me to offer some practical sugges- 
tions gained by a valuable experience. To 
begin with— 

Do not encourage giving larger amounts. 
The boy whose parents are wealthy may 
be in the same class with the poor widow’s 
son, and may give a dollar with as little 
self-denial as that son could give a penny. 
If your commendations are bestowed in 
proportion to the sums paid in, you will 
discourage that widow’s son, wound him 
in his tenderest feelings, and do a mischief 
that all the money gained would not re- 
pair. Remember the widow and her two 
mites. She cast in more than they all, 
when reckoned by the Saviour’s standards. 

I know of a Sunday-school whose aver- 
age attendance during the last three months 
was 123. In this school were 88 members 
who had not failed op any Sabbath in. the 
quarter to make their stated contributions ; 
and only three or four out of the whole 
number in attendance, 140, had omitted to 
give something. As practice is better al- 
ways than theory, in these things, I will 
give the details of their plan, 

Every member of the school is expected 
to give something, None are obliged to 
give. There is no rule upon the subject, 
but a moral pressure is brought to bear 
upon all, by a kind, judicious word from 
the superintendent occasionally ; by a text 
of Scripture with a word of comment 
dropped in the right place; by commend- 
ing those who do give, and noting con- 
siderately those who omit it, that has 
proved sufficient to secure a most desirable 
regularity and uniformity in the contribu- 
tions. Large amounts are not looked for, 
are not desired; but every one who will, 
cangiveapenny. Four centsa month isa 
small amount in this country now, even to 
those whe have little, and our standard 
has been no higher than that. Watchful- 
ness to throw little jobs of work in the way 
of the poor may be necessary, and will re- 
pay both you and them. Let those who 
can, give more. Let each one settle with 
himself what he ought to do, and then do 
it, as unto the Lord. The point is regu- 
larity—systematic beneficence in the con- 
crete, brought down within the grasp of 
children. The plan was devised nearly 
three years ago, has been practiced ever 
since, and never was so popular with the 
school, nor so successful as now. 

The attendance in this school is kept by 
the secretary, who readily learns the names 
of all the scholars, and notes the absentees 
in his book without disturbing any class, 
Each teacher is provided with a little card 
bearing the names of his scholars, and 
spaces for the Sundays in three months, 
such as is usedin some schools keeping the 
attendance. As soon as the classes take 
their places after the opening exercises, the 
teachers take up the collections, crediting 
each scholar with the amount given, usually 
a penny in the smaller classes. It is done 
in a moment, and the money on the card is 
laid in the seat beside the teacher till the 
close of the schoo]. There is nothing else 
to be attended to now in the class for thirty 
or forty minutes, but the lesson. The 





books are changed by the librarian and his 
assistant, on the pigeon-hole and card 
system, in a distant corner. After the 
blackboard lesson, after the golden text, 
after the song and Lord’s prayer at closing, 
in which all join standing; after every- 
thing else is done, the school is seated, the 
books are distributed to the classes by the 
librarian, the secretary distributes the 
papers, and the treasurer gathers up the 
ecards and collections; all simultaneously, 
all smoothly, and all in any two minutes 
by the watch. The school is then dis- 
missed. Full reports are made at the ‘‘ con- 
cert,’’ at the end of the quarter. The names 
of all who have not failed on any Sunday, 
are favorably mentioned. The classes that. 
have given most regularly are commended, 
and failures are spoken of kindly—just 
enough to let it be felt that they are noticed. 
Perhaps the strong point in the whole plan 
is these reports. We make much of them. 
Any scholar, old or young, will try harder 
to do well, if his early efforts are rewarded 
by a judicious word of praise, and the ex- 
hortation to those who bave been remiss 
will come home to them with double power 
afterward. Frequent reports are of great 
advantage. Once in two months is none 
too often. 

Thisschool last year numbering, by aver- 
age, 110, collected on this plan over one 
hundred dollars, without any apparent 
effort; no one giving more than ten cents 
at any one time. The great thing gained, 
as we conceive, is not the money merely, 
but the habit of giving, formed and fos- 
tered in all the children, that will help to 
make them the large-hearted, liberal men 
and women who will be useful in God’s 
plans in time tocome. ‘‘ Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.’’ 

i 
For The Sunday-School Times, 


A Plea for the Sabbath-School Library. 


BY A LIBRARIAN, 


HE Sabbath-school library as it exists, 
in connection with our schools, occu- 
pies an anomalous position, and very gen- 
erally fails to meet the recognition and ap- 
preciation to which it is entitled. Posses- 
sing an inherent power for good second 
only to that exerted by the school itself, 
able to attract those without and retain 
them within, to confirm the instructions of 
the teacher, and apply the precepts of the 
Master; this important agency has never 
yet risen to its place, but languishes in our 
schools for want of recognition, aid and 
supervision. That this ought not so to be, 
seems evident. That a power whose 
capability for good is so apparent, should 
be allowed to remain latent, indicates an 
inadvertence on the part of the active men 
of our churches at which we can but won- 
der. That other and less direct means are 
energetically sought to promote the object 
for whose advancement this institution is 
most efficient, argues an indirectness in our 
Christian effort that might with propriety 
be avoided. 
So far from being considered in propor- 
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“tion to the power and influence it is 
capable of exciting, this subject has been 
almost generally regarded as of little im- 
portance and weight, calculated to serve no 
particular purpose, and altogether subser- 
vient to the school work to which it is ad- 
junct; a view of the matter that has ren- 
dered the Sabbath-school library, as it 
exists, of little prectical account, and de- 
prived the school of its most efficient aux- 
iliary. 

This disregard of the importance of the 
institution, has served to weaken our Sab- 
bath-schools, rendering them languid in 
their being and sluggish in their growth, 
and to call into existence a flood of litera- 
ture having no definite purpose or aim, im- 
perfect in style, inaccurate in fact, unreal 
and imaginative in scene, character and 
incident. Moral and religious in tone, cer- 
tainly, but for the most part essentially 
weak and ill-adapted to the cultivation or 
strengthening of mind or soul. With the 
adoption of this literature by the church, 
and its introduction into our libraries, the 
latter already dangerously weak, have been 
reduced to a condition that renders renova- 
tion necessary, and demands attention to 
the general subject. 

The primary aim of the Sabbath-school 
library should be to attract, after which to 
instruct. To ensure these aims, more defi- 
nite andcomprehensive in themselves than 
any entertained in the general system of 
library management, an extended and sys- 
tematic plan of selection and arrangement 
is required, which, to one interested on the 
subject, the urgencies of the case will readily 
suggest. 

To subserve the first purpose, the litera- 
ture should be attractive in appearance, 
variety and matter ; to forward the second, 
it should be elevated in sentiment, style 
and character; while the whole should be 
interesting, natural and unassuming, per- 
vaded by a wholesome, religious atmos- 
phere, appealing to the heart as well as to 
the mind. There will be found no difficulty 
in selecting from the profusion of material 
at hand books conforming to these requi- 
sites, and in forming therefrom a library 
at once appropriate, comprehensive and 
satisfactory. 

If the Sabbath-school library is to exist, 
let it be made available in promoting the 
great work for which the Sabbath-school is 
itself established. Make it a means of 
evangelization, by drawing in the children 
from without and applying to them the in- 
struction they receive within. Teach them 
through its attractions to learn to love the 
school for the school’s sake. Send them 
abroad with the wholesome literature it 
offers, to convey truth and knowledge to 
others. And when the little ones are drawn 
towards their instructors with the bonds of 
love; and mutual interest, confidence and 
sympathy prevail, the connection between 
teacher and scholar will be none the less 
tender or sincere from its having arisen in 
the first instance from the desire to read on 
the one hand, and the willingness to afford 
material on the other. 

It is a great trust and a great power that 





is committed into the hands of pastors and 
people, this power of literature to attract 
and instruct. Let them recognize its in- 
fluence and exercise it aright, and the re- 
sult will be efficient, energetic and pros- 
perous schools, ready and capable for the 
promotion of every good work. 


a me 


The Need of the Teacher, 


(The following essay, published in The Friends’ 
Review, was given before a meeting of Virst-day 
school teachers, lately held in Philadelphia, and 
together with an essay on Object-Teaching, elicited 
an interesting and profitable discussion. ] 

OW often we hear the complaint from 

a First-day school teacher—‘‘I have 

no power over my class; I cannot interest 

them.’’ Willit not be well if we can meet 
this need? 

Many are the suggestions made, some of 
them very valuable, as to the best manner 
of gaining the attention of the class. Those 
who have used ‘‘ Object lessons’’ in their 
classes find that the simple piece of card- 
board and lead pencil will at times aid them 
very greatly, in gaining the interest of un- 
ruly scholars. We know how much more 
easily an impression is conveyed to the 
mind through the eye than through the 
ear, how much more willing a little child 
is to listen to a story about a picture, when 
the picture is before it—how it craves an 
explanation—and also, how the least dis- 
crepancy between the picture and the ex- 
planation will be noticed. Then—as the 
impression made through the eye seems 
more ineffaceable from the mind than that 
made through the ear, let the teacher see 
that he makes no error, and that he teaches 
only truth. Well has it been reverently 
said by one lately, ‘‘ we need as much the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in ‘ object-teach- 
ing’ as in anything else.’’ Yet, after all has 
been done to aid the teacher—how often 
we hear the same complaint—-‘‘ I have no 
power over my class.’’ 

We may do all that human ingenuity 
can do to make our schools all that well- 
ordered schools should be—we may attend 
to minor matters, till the discipline of the 
school is faultless—but is this all? Have 
we not all looked, when we were children, 
at some stamping-machine for making the 
impression on coins at our Mint, when it 
stood motionless? A beautiful piece of 
machinery, polished in every part—every 
piece of brass shining in its proper place— 
every screw in order—and the little pieces of 
gold were there, in their appointed places 
too. And have we not wished that it 
might be set in motion, so that we might 
see those smoothly polished pieces, as 
they came under its influence, pass away 
each with the face impressed upon it? Was 
anything wrong about the machine? No. 
It was all complete, but motionless—accom- 
plishing nothing. It was powerless in it- 
self to accomplish anything. It needed 
something in order to make it work rightly. 
Is there not some danger of First-day 
schools being like these great stamping- 
machines? We need power to move the 
machine. 

May we not gather instruction on this 





point from the dying words of a Christian, 
not long since taken to her heavenly rest? 
‘*A heart wholly consecrated to Jesus is 
the only true source of power for Christian 
work.”’ 

Let us look again at our stamping-ma- 
chine. Suppose day after day it is still 
motionless, and we are waiting for results, 
and see none—where would we go to 
remedy the evil? Weask, ‘‘ Is the furnace 
all right?—has it any flaws init ?’’ Per- 
haps not, but there is no fire in it—there is 
the secret. 

Is not this a fair picture of the heart of 
the unconverted teacher? His heart, like 
that furnace, may look well to the outward 
eye, but there is no fire there. It may be 
warm, from other furnaces being near it, 
but it has no fire of its own. There is no 
power there. 

But some young teacher may object that, 
knowing the ‘heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked,” it cannot 
be that the human heart has much to do 
with this great work, where the power is 
wholly from God. We do certainly admit 
that the whole power is from God—but it is 
for the working of that power, through 
these hearts of ours, cleansed by the aton- 
ing blood of Christ, that we are responsible. 

Let us look again at the stamping-ma- 
chine. 

Suppose that all the time while the ma- 
chine was accomplishing nothing there was 
in the open courtyard of the Mint, where it 
might be seen from every window, a great 
warm fire burning brightly—a power which, 
if rightly used, instead of neglected, would 
have moved every polished wheel and mas- 
sive shaft with. ease—would that have 
helped our stamping machine, unless some 
of the ‘ live coals’ had been carried into the 
furnace, and the fire had been kindled 
there? 

Dear young teachers—you who feel the 
great need of power over your classes, you 
who may have put your hands to the work 
not realizing its solemn importance—to you 
this day God offers a power which nothing 
can stand before, if you will but-have Christ 
for your Saviour, if you will but consecrate 
yourselves to him. You are either ‘‘ for’? 
him, or ‘‘ against’? him—which is it? 

If you accept his offer, look at the prom- 
ise given by the Saviour to his disciples of 
old: ‘‘ Verily, verily I say unto you, he 
that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also, and greater works than 
these shall he do, because I go unto my 
Father.” 

Into your hands precious little souls have 
been committed, to be stamped with the 
likeness of the Master: will you, instead 
of accepting the appointed power for your 
work, think, by t!:» feeble though faithful 
efforts of your ha.) ', to make an impres- 
sion which requires {ar vcater strength than 
you can pos:ibly have in any other way 
than through Christ? You desire to see 
great works done in yourschools. When 
did Jesus ever refuse those that came 
yielding everything to him, in faith? One 
sad record have we left us of his days on 
earth—where it was said of one place where 
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he would have shown his power :—‘“ He did 
-not many mighty works there, because of 
their unbelief.”’ 

And now, an honest word to superinten- 
dents—not a fault-finding word, but a sol- 
emn, earnest question to you who have so 
fully our prayers and our earnest desires 

for a blessing on your part of the work. 
’ We ask you to answer it, not to us, but to 
your God. What should we have thought, 
during the late war, of an officer in the 
Union army, who had entrusted the most 
important despatches of his commander, 
with one who belonged to the rebel army? 
What must God think of the superinten- 
dent who will trust the most important 
message he ever sent to this earth in the 
hands of one who carelessly stays enrolled 
under the banner of the enemy—whose 
heart is still on the enemy’s side? Solemn 
indeed is the estimate of the Lord Jesus for 
such as these: ‘‘ He that is not with me, is 
against me; and hethat gathereth not with 
me, scattereth abroad,”’ 

Is it any wonder, when such is the case, 
that the warfare is often accompanied with 
such uncertain and unsatisfying results? 


2 << oe ________ 


The Perilous Period. 
BY THE REV oO. P. EACHES. 


b ecesines is a period in the life of one ad- 
vancing from boyhood to manhood, 
that constitutes the perilous period. Inthe 
region bounded by7sixteen and twenty, is 
the formative state of life. It is the zone of 
peril. The youth, now ;emerges from the 
home-life, and begins to hear the surgings 
of the great world. The life grows faster 
than the years grow, new thoughts spring 
up, old ones expand; there is a feeling of 
restraint and trammelling. 

How shall we keep hold of those who 
are ceasing to be boys, and growing to be 
men? The consciousness of the importance 
of this period of life, is the foundation ele- 
ment of the teacher’s strength. If we can 
weather the cape of danger. in the life of 
the Sunday-school boy, the period beyond 
is almost assured to us. 

The strongest grasp will be the teacher’s 
personal hold upon{the scholar. The last 
cord snapped will be the teacher’s influ- 
ence. From the first -there must be an 
aim to get into the scholar’s heart, and find 
an anchorage there. As the child grows, 
as his thoughts quicken, so must the teacher 
grow. His heart must have deeper love, 
his mind become broader, his nature more 
appreciative of youthful feelings. Scholars 
will soon go adrift if their natures, brim 
full of life, do not meet with a living inte- 
rest on the part of the teacher. A heart 
free from wrinkles will awaken most of 
generous sympathy. The teacher’s spirit 
must be one of gentleness for restraining, 
of trusting, for bringing out a beautiful 
nature. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, attracted 
his scholars to himself by his childlike con- 
fidence. He said, ‘‘I will trust my boys, 
to make them trustworthy.’’ Rarely has 
one held such royalsway over hearts at the 
turning-point of life. Above all, these 
years must be*girt about with prayer. From 





the bended knee will come unconscious 
power over wayward hearts. 

The present restricted idea of the nature 
of the Sunday-school is cause of much 
waste. If the school be in its nature essen- 
tially juvenile, then scholars as they grow 
up, will grow out of it. 

A Samson-power is shorn of its locks by a 
definition. We must destroy the idea, and 
break the mould in which the idea is 
cast. We must uplift the meaning to a 
higher plane, and then embody that mean- 
ing in flesh and blood, by having all the 
people meet around the open Bible. Dr. 
John Hall paid a noble tribute to Wales 
recently. Said he: ‘‘They are born into 
the Sunday-school, they live in it, they die 
in it.” By widening the meaning, by 
showing that it requires no stooping on the 
part of men to bend over God’s word, we 
shall throw a wall of safety around the per- 
ilous period. The plea, ‘‘ too big for Sun- 
dry-school,’’ would lose its power. 

How shall we hold them? May we not drop 
this question, and hope that God will hold 
them? Isit not a fully-felt thought among 
us, that the good news of God comes to 
children? While protesting against infant 
regeneration, have we not lodged in the 
belief of adult regeneration? Are we not 
losing sight of a precious thought that 
God’s Spirit may enter into these hearts, 
filled with flood-tides of buoyancy, and 
gently lead them? While looking intently 
at the human side of holding them, at 
methods and formulas, we must realize 
that no one is safe, unless God hold him. | 

On the possession of the Milvian bridge, 
in the fourth century, hinged the final 
struggle between paganism and Chris- 
tianity. It was only a bridge over a stream, 
but, under God, it had bound up in it the 
triumph of the cross for all the ages. Who 
shall gain possession of the passage-way of 
life, the bridge joining the departing child- 
hood to the new manhood? Shall the 
open Bible of the school, or the closed Bible 
of the world ?—TZhe Baptist Teacher. 


~~ <> + 


TALKING SUPERINTENDENTS. — ‘‘ The 
Sunday-School Blackboard,’’ has some ex- 
cellent words about talking superinten- 
dents, in answer to inquiries how it would 
reconcile its publication with the advice so 
often given that superintendents should 
talk but little. 

It well says that the superintendent or 
teacher, who talks for talk’s sake, has 
missed his vocation sadly. The school 
should never be interrupted in its lessons 
by some ‘‘distinguished stranger” who 
may or may not know how to talk to the 
point and to edification. And yet, the wise 
superintendent, from his knowledge of the 
tone of the school, can always find some- 
thing to say which may profitably supple- 
ment the teaching. He may not speak just 
ten minutes, or five minutes, his own dis- 
cretion will prompt him what and how 
much to say to meet the present need of 
his school. 

The objection to talking superintendent 
is more apt to come from schools in which 
every teacher chooses his own lesson. In 





this case, their being no central point of 
interest around which teachers and scholars 
cluster, whatever point he may touch he 
will be striking wide of the mark at which 
many of his teachers have been aiming. 
This is a strong argument for the uniform 
lesson. 

We want then, says ‘‘ The Blackboard,”’ 
superintendents who can talk pertinently, 
wisely and prudently, but not mere talking 
superintendents. 





Oe 
For The Sunday-School Times. 
S. S. Monthly Concert Exercise. 
THE WORD OF GOD. 

[This exercise, prepared by the pastor’s wife, 
Mrs. Allen, was successfully given, and received 
with great interest, at the late anniversary of the 
Old Pine Street l‘resbyterian Sabbath-school, Phi- 
ladelphia.] 


Morro— The entrance of thy words giveth 
light.” 


[School rises. ] 


Superintendent.—Why did God give us the 
Holy Scriptures ? 

Girls (in concert).—‘‘ But these are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and that believing ye might 
have life through His name.”’ 

Superintendent.—Is it enough that we hear 
the Word ? 

Boys (in concert).—‘' For not the hearers of 
the law are just before God, but the doers of 
the law shall be justified.”’ 

Superintendent.—W hat does God say of those 
who love His Word? 

Girls.—“‘ But He said, Yea rather blessed 
are they that hear the Word of God, and keep 
it.” 

Superintendent.—W hat does God say of those 
who neglect His Word? 

Boys.—* Whoso despiseth the Word shall be 
destroyed.” 


THE CLASSES RESPONSIVELY. 


Ist Criass.—(The Pastor’s.)—W herewithal 
shall a young man cleanse his way? 

2d CuaAss.—(Pastor’'s wife’s.)—By taking 
heed thereto according to thy Word. 

3d. Thy Word have I hid in my heart;— 

4th. That I might not sin against Thee. 

5th. The law of the Lord is perfect, convert- 
ing the soul. 

6th. The testimony of the Lord is sure, ma- 
king wise the simple. 

7th. The statutes of the Lord are right, re- 
joicing the heart. i 

8th. The commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes. 

9th. Search the Scriptures; forin them ye 
think ye have eternal life. 

10th. Moreover by them is thy servant warn- 
ed; and in keeping of them there is great re- 
ward. 

llth. Open Thou mine eyes, that I may be- 
hold wondrous things out of Thy law. 

12th. Then shall I not be ashamed, when I 
have respect unto all Thy commandments. 

13th. All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God. 

14th. And is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness. 

15th. Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path. 

16th. Therefore I love Thy commandments 
above gold; yea above fine gold. 
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17th. Forever, O Lord, thy Word is settled 
in Heaven. 

18th. Wherefore the law is holy, and the 
eommandment holy and just and good. 

19th. Thy Word is true from the beginning. 

20th. And every one of Thy righteous judg- 
ments endureth forever. 

21st. Is not my Word like as a fire, saith the 
Lord ? 

22d. And like as a hammer that breaketh 
the rock in pieces ? 

23d. For the Word of the Lord is quick and 
powerful, sharper than any two-edged sword. 

24th. This book of the law shall not depart 
out of thy mouth. 

25th. But thou shalt meditate therein day 
and night. 

26th. That thou mayest observe to do accord- 
ing tovall that is written therein, 

27th. For then thou shalt make thy way 
prosperous, and then thou shalt have good 
success. For every word of God is pure. 

28th. He that is of God, heareth God’s Word. 

29th. He that turneth away his ear from 
hearing the law, even his prayer shall be 
abomination. 

30th. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth. 

31st. But the Word of our God shall stand 
forever. 

32d. Heaven and earth shall pass away. 

33d. But my Word shall not pass away. 

School in Concert.—*‘ More to be desired are 
they than gold, yea than much /ine gold. 
Sweeter also than honey and the honey comb,”’ 


“Oh may this blessed Word be our delight, 
Our meditation, morning, noon and night. 
May it refresh and cheer us on the road, 
Till we arrive at home, at peace with God.”’ 


THE INFANT SCHOOL, 


Superintendent.—What does the Word of 
_ God say about little children ? 

Class.—“Except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.’’— Matthew 18: 3. 

Superintendent.—Does the Bible tell little 
children to love God? 

Olass.—‘‘ Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.’”’—Zcclesiastes 12: 1. 

Superintendent.—Did the Saviour love little 
children ? 

Olass.—“‘ And he took them up in his arms, 
put his hand upon them, and blessed them.,’’— 
Mark 10: 16. 

Superintendent.—Does God want little chil- 
dren to be saved ? 

Class.—‘‘ Even so it is not the will of your 
Father which is in heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish.’’— Matthew 18: 14, 

Superintendent.—Are there any little chil- 
dren in heaven? 

Olass.—Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’’—Luke 18: 16. 


> =» + - 


A DAY OF SPECIAL PRAYER.—By the 
recommendation of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, which will doubtless be earnestly ac- 
cepted and followed throughout the Chris- 
tian world, Tuesday, the seventh day of 
June, 1870, will be set apart as a day of spe- 
cial prayer for the children of Christian 
parents—‘‘ for their conversion, holiness, 
and usefulness.’?’ Wednesday, January 5th, 
is the day set apart in the Week of Prayer, 
for the special remembrance of families and 
schools. 








Sunday-Sehool Gntelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.) 





Christmas Anniversaries, Festivals, &c.— 
Many of the Sunday-schools of Philadelphia 
and vicinity have made their scholars very 
happy by the peculiar exercises of the Christ- 
mas season. Word has reached us from seve- 
ral of these pleasant occasions. They all 
agreed in this, that they were truly merry 
times with the children, and not less eheer- 
fully happy times with the teachers and older 
folks. Certainly such as we were personally 
cognizant of were delightful in all respects. 


We may particularize the anniversary of 
St. Matthew’s Protestant Episcopal Sunday- 
school, Philadelphia, held on Sabbath after- 
noon, December 26th. Although the day was 
very inclement, acrowded house attested to the 
interest felt by old and young. The decorations 
of the church were very handsome and elabo- 
rate. The key-note of the exercises was 
‘* Jesus, the Bright and Morning Star.’ To 
make it deservedly prominent, the word 
JESUS, and a large star, both illuminated by 
gas jets, were placed over a cross made up of 
beautiful bouquets, as the classes brought 
their offerings to the front. At the foot of the 
cross a wealth of natural flowers and broad- 
leaved plants was displayed with most pleas- 
ing effect. Other adornments were in keeping. 
The rector gave asermon to the children on 
‘Jesus, the Bright and Morning Star,” and 
the chants and anthems. sung by the school 
were specially well rendered. After the exer- 
cises the teachers retired to their Sunday- 
school chapel, where interesting presentation 
services were to be held. The rector, Rev. 
L. H, Eccleston, had the privilege of present- 
ing to the Sunday-school superintendent, Jos. 
G. Darlington, a copy of ‘‘ Bagster’s Commen- 
tary Wholly Biblical,’ in three splendid vo- 
lumes—a token from the teachers. He had 
finished, as he thought, the pleasant duty of 
this special occasion, when the Rev. Dr. 
Claxton stepped forward, and in behalf of su- 
perintendent and teachers, presented the same 
costly work to the rector. The ladies of Miss 
Stroud’s Bible-class remembered their teacher 
with a certificate of Life-Membership in the 
American Children’s Missionary Society of 
the Episcopal Church. This triple presenta- 
tion service was certainly very pleasant to all 
concerned. The rector is a whole-souled Sun- 
day-school worker, and the superintendent 
and teachers are an unusually active band. 
One of them is prominently interested in the 
Pennsylvania State Association, in its Conven- 
tion and Institute movements. The school is 
very large and prosperous. It could hardly 
be otherwise with such earnest, faithful inte- 
rest in its behalf. 


The Sunday-school of the Market Square 
Presbyterian Church, of Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, (J. H. Tingley, superintendent,) also 
had a delightful time on Tuesday evening, 
December 28th. They were gathered into 
their school-room and treated to good words 
and good things, to their evident satisfaction. 
A presentation was made here also; Mr. 
Krickbaum, the faithful teacher of the young 
ladies’ Bible-class, being remembered by a 
superbly bound copy of ‘‘Brown’s Biblical 
Encyclopedia.’”’ The forty-fourth anniversary 
of the school was celebrated on the following 
Sunday, January 2d, with the usual interest- 





| ing exercises, of speaking, singing, &c. Nel- 


son Kingsbury, formerly of Hartford, Conn., 
and E. H. Toland, Agent of the Philadelphia 
Home Mission Society, were the speakers. 


The infant-class of the Spring Garden Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school, and the schools of the 
Reformed church, Seventh and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia, were also specially re- 
membered by teachers and friends with the 
sweets of the season. At the former a verita- 
ble Santa Claus made his appearance, to the 
delight of the little ones, 

Doubtless in thousands of schools all over 
the country the children have been made 
happy, in these Christmas times, by these 
loving efforts to please them and make their 
Sabbath-school days among the very sweetest 
of all the year. May they have been made 
wiser and better, as well as happier for all 
time to come! 





A Pian for Consideration.—A circular comes 
to us from the Rey. Dr. Niles, of Corning, N. 
Y., setting forth the action of the Committee 
on Sabbath-schools for the Geneva Presbyte- 
rian Synod, and recommending a plan for the 
maintenance of Normal Institutes for teacher- 
training, and a plan for Sabbath-school study 
on a graded system. We shall spread it before 
our readers shortly. 





New York City.—The New York Association 
of Sunday-School Teachers held its monthly 
meeting December 20th. The Rev. J. T. Dur- 
yea, D. D., discussed the practical question, 
‘“¢ What method of mental improvement is best 
adapted to increase the usefulness of Sabbath- 
school teachers of limited time and resources?” 
The Rev. Thomas Hastings, D. D., spoke on 
the “Values of Christian Labor’’—the Presi- 
dent, E. C. Wilder, in opening, reading a por- 
tion of Scripture in Mark 13: 33-37, bearing 
with special emphasis on the words, ‘“‘ And to 
every man his work.” The meeting was a 
success. The Association itself is an increas- 
ing and growing success from month tomonth. 

Kutztown, Berks County, Pa.—The German 
Reformed Sunday-school of this place, (A. 8. 
Hottenstein, superintendent), held its regular 
Lord’s-day session this afternoon, December 
26. There was a large number present, not- 
withstanding the great inclemency of the wea- 
ther, showing a very gratifying interest in the 
religious training of the young in our bo- 
rough, H. 








North Carolina.—As an earnest of the 
kind of work that is going on in some parts of 
the Old North State, we take the liberty of ex- 
tracting from the business correspondence at 
this office the following item: ‘I have no less 
than five invitations to attend Christmas cele- 
brations of Sunday-schools, in various parts 
of our county (Forsyth), but can only attend 
two of them. Yesterday I was present at the 
county poor-house, at a celebration in which 
104 children participated. I wished much for 
chalk and a blackboard, but none were to be 
had. .... After New Year’s I expect to be 
out pretty much every Sunday that the wea- 
ther will permit.” 





Louisville, Kentucky, — A correspondent 
writes: There are many hungry souls in our 
Sabbath-schools here. In our little mission 
last Sabbath, we asked the scholars how many 
had prayed for new hearts, and 150 children 
raised their hands, while about the same num- 
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ber responded when we asked how many 
wished to have their teachers pray for them. 
The teachers’ attention was specially called to 
the solemn sight ofso many little hands raised, 
and personal, individual effort was urged in 
behalf of each of the dear scholars. What will 
be the result we know not. The school isa 
union mission, and we fear that some jealousy 
exists between teachers of different denomi- 
nations, but we pray that God would bless 
them all, and bind them together in one bun- 
dle, with the cords of Jesus’ love. Our city is 
moving for the formation of a Sunday-School 
Union, and to set on foot a regular monthly 
visitation of every family in the city, to see 
that old and young attend the church and 
Sabbath-school. J. 0. C. 


> <» «—-_ -___-— 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS BE- 
LIEF. Vol.1l. By S. Baring Gould. New York: D. 
Appleton &€ Company. The present volume treats of 
*Heathenism and Mosaism,’’ which systems the 
writer views from the standpoint of mere human 
philosophy, accounting for their presence, and 
power, and progress, and analyzing their ele- 
ments and conditions purely from the positive 
grounds of history and human consciousness, apart 
from the divine revelation. The work has the air 
of candid inquiry, and coversa field of never failing 
interest. There is nothing specially new in the ar- 
guments advanced, but a great deal of wise and 
thoughtful weighing of the reasonings of others. 
The work will be regarded as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of comparative theology. A 
second volume will follow, in which the author will 
treat of “Christianity” in its relation to thereligious 
instincts of the race, showing how it assumes to 
meet, and does meet, these instincts by its funda- 
mental postulate, the Incarnation, and how the 
failure to meet them is due to counteracting social 
or political causes. 

THE HOLy GRAIL, and Other Poems. By Alfred 
Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
«& Co. The lovers of Tennyson will be eager after 
this latest addition to his works. The famous 
“‘Tdyls of the King” are the warp into which three 
new idyls are interwoven, the whole being rear- 
ranged with additions, etc., necessary to secure the 
proper logical and narrative connection. Tne poet 
does not give us anything strikingly fresh in these 
new idyls, but maintains with even strength that 
precision and finish of expression thatso eminently 
marks hisstyle. The Northern Farmer (new style) 
is finely characteristic, and The Golden Supper 
sadly beautiful. The new volume will be 
read because it is Tennyson’s, and that of itself 
will be reason enough with thousands for reading 
and treasuring it. 

WONDERS OF POMPEII. 12mo, 30 illustrations. 
By Mare Monnier. Translated from the original 
French, and forming another volume of Scribnez's 
valuable “Library of Wonders.” A wonderful in- 
terest always lingers around these buried cities, 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Not until of late years 
has the appetite concerning them begun to be sat- 
isfied. But the energetic and extensive excava- 
tions recently made have unearthed these long- 
buried treasures of history and art, and unfolded 
them for the instruction of the world. The volume 
graphically describes the discoveries made, giving 
us a clear idea of the houses, streets, public places, 
domestic utensils, works of art, &ec. This ‘Library 
of Wonders” is growing richer and richer with 
every addition. More useful and wholesome read- 
ing for the young cannot be provided. 

JANET’S LOVE AND SERVICE. 12mo, pp. 581. By 
Margaret M. Robertson. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. A long story, well written, dis- 
playing intimate acquaintance with life,and ex- 
hibiting its checkered experiences with many 
skillful touches. It will exactly suit many minds, 
for it will appeal to the experience of nota few 
readers, To our mind, however, the whole story is 
too sad,—even the enlivening lights cast here and 
there over the picture, having a melancholy glare. 





The tune is evidently set tothe minor key. Like 
“Christie, or the Way Home,’ a former excellent 
story by the same writer, this is also too long, co- 
vers too much ground, and would be greatly im- 
proved by elimination. “Janet” is a self-sacrifi- 
cing Scotch woman, in a Scotch minister’s family, 
who devotes herself to the service of several mo- 
therless bairns, emigrates with them to America, 
and lives her life with them in a New England 
town. Her tender and unselfish devotion forms 
the lesson of the story. The book will find its way 
into many of our Sunday-schools, and be useful 
and helpful. 

THE BROKEN REIN. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday-School Union. A story of some children 
whose mother dies, and whose domestic training 
in consequence is not as good as it should be. One 
of the daughters in particular is self-complacent 
and careless, but is suddenly sobered by a terrible 
accident, which occurred to her father, and which 
was brought about solely by her heedlessness. The 
book teaches many useful lessons of domestic duty 
between brothers and sisters, and between chil- 
dren and parents. We cordially recommend it for 
a place in the Sunday-school library. 


RAINy DAys AT HoME, By T.S. Arthur. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. The stories in this little volume 
are not perfect, but areconceived in such a spirit of 
affectionate desire for the young,and are so earnest 
an attempt to convey good counsel, that we must 
in the main commend them. The author goes too 
far, however, in his teachings on angels’ ministries, 
Not far enough, perhaps, weshould say. We believe 
in the doctrine of the ministry ofangels. But we 
believe in the higher doctrine of the direct, per- 
sonal, present ministry of the Lord Jesus him- 
self; and we prefer to press that divinely precious 
truth with greater emphasis upon the young mind 
and heart. 

GRACE HARLAND. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. An interesting story of a 
young girl,a member of the church and “a truly 
converted person, but one who had still, many in- 
firmities of temper, and much work to doin the 
cultivation of her heart and the regulation of her 
conduct. The story is one full of sound Scriptural 
instruction. 


HUNGERING AND THIRSTING. London: Religious 
Tract Society ; New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. A 
touching story of a poor child, who finds in the 
streets of London a bit of paper, on which part of 
the text, ‘‘ Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness,” is printed. The text is 
made the means of blessing the child and others 
around her. Henry Hoyt, Boston, republishes the 
same story. 

BABY's CHRISTMAS. By Caroline E, K. Davis. 
Boston: Henry Hoyt. A delightful story of baby- 
life, told in Mrs. Davis’s best vein, and both amus- 
ing and instructive. It is beautifully printed in 
large type, illustrated with 33 wood-cuts, and got 
up, in fact, in a style altogether worthy of author, 
publisher, and the season. 

THE OLD KITCHEN FIRE, and Other Poems. 
Mrs, Caroline E. R. Parker. New York: American 
Tract Society. A collection of hearth and home 
songs, many of them beautiful and suitable for 
children and older folks. The little volume is 
adorned with exceptionally fine wood cuts, several 
of them being real gems ofart. A colored frontis- 
piece, well executed, makes the book additionally 
attractive. 

STORIES FOR THE LITTLE ONES AT HOME, by the 
same publishers, is a collection of pretty, short sto- 
ries, in prose and verse, well suited to please and 
benefit little children. It is full of beautiful pic- 
tures,and has a richly colored frontispiece. 


Mrs, LATIMER'S MEETINGS. By Nellie Grahame. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
A story of a good Christian woman, who had 
* meetings” at home in the evening for poor chil- 
dren, when they were prevented by sickness from 
going out to meeting. 

ANNIVERSARY GrEMS. By the Rev. Samuel L. 
Gracey. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins. A 
collection of addresses, recitations, conversations, 
and Scripture illustrations for the Sunday-school 
concert and anniversary, and for secular occasions. 
Some ofthe material is excellent. 

WEBSTER AND WORCESTER’S ORTHOGRAPHY 
CoMPARED, Messrs. Brewer & Tileston, of Boston, 
publishers of ‘“ Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary,”’ 


By 





have issued im pamphlet form a thorough exami- 
nation into Websterian orthography, taken from 
a work entitled “‘Good English,” by E.S. Gould, 
to which they have appended a valuable compari- 
son of the orthography of Webster and Worcester, 
which many will want to have by them for refer- 
ence, 

ADRIFTIN A BOAT. By W.H.G. Kingston. Phi- 
ladelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. An 
English story of two lads who, being caught by the 
rising tide, drifted to sea in a boat to avoid imme- 
diate and certain death. Theirafter adventures on 
a deserted hulk, a raft, a privateer, &c., make up 
an interesting, well told story, which boys espe- 
cially will be fond of. 


KITTyY’s CHRISTMAS TREE; or, The Net of the Flat- 
terer. By the author of ‘Irish Amy,” &c. Phila- 
delphia: American Sunday-School Union. The pur- 
pose of this little story is to show the wickedness 
of yielding to the voice of flattery, and the duty of 
cultivating firmness and decision of character. 
The method of tne author appears to us, however, 
to be very objectionable. Kitty’s mother thinks it 
necessary to speak with severest emphasis of the 
faults of the deceased husband and father, in order 
to point a warning to the child, who “takes after 
him” in his failings. Wemay say that, in general, 
we dislike those books which use the failings of pa- 
rents and elders as rods for the correction of chil- 
dren. 

NoTes oF Joy. By Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp. New 
York: W. C. Palmer, Jr. This new music book for 
Sabbath-schools has points: of excellence which 
claim a place for it in the already numerous frater- 
nity of Sunday-school singing books. It is com- 
posed from atrue stand-point—the experience of 
a Christian with children, both in the author’s own 
home, and with the scholars of her class in the 
Sunday-school. Several competent Sunday-school 
choristers and composers of sacred song assisted in 
the work. While the great number are original 
with the author, 150 pieces being published now for 
the first time, a good selection is made from such ta- 
lent as Lowry, Main, Taylor, Gould, Perkins, Phil- 
lips, Doane, etc. A number of opening, closing, and 
musical concert, exercises adds to the value of the 
book, which is of the better sort, clearly, and is 
worthy of a large circulation and use. 


WHITE AND RED. By Helen C. Weeks. New 
York : Hurd & Houghton. A narrative of lifeamong 
the Northwest Indians, displaying an intimate 
knowledge of the Indian character, and giving a 
good deal of interesting information concerning 
their habits, personal, domestic, and social, and 
their religious beliefs. It is a usefuland entertain- 
ing book for the young, whom it will please gene- 
rally. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. January. Edited by 
Thomas Guthrie, D. D, Republished by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia. Among the articles are: 
“The Miracles of Our Lord,” “ The Companions of 
St. Paul,” “How to Study the Old Testament,” 
“Frederick William Krummacher,”’ with portrait, 
and other attractive papers. $3.50 a year. 

Hours AT Home. January. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Company. A choice magazine of in- 
structive and recreative reading. ‘Books and 
Reading,’’ by Noah Porter, is one of the valuable 
continued papers. ‘The Coming Chinaman,” by 
Rev. Geo. B. Bacon, is timely and interesting. $3. 

NEWSPAPERS. Some new papers have come to 
our table and material changes have been made 
in the size, form, &c., of others. The Congregation- 
alist, of Boston, always good and strong, has added 
to the number of its columns, and, we are glad to 
see, has given to Mr. Abbott the special editorial 
charge of its Sunday-school department. We may 
expect it to be rich with good things. The Rev. H. 
Cc. Trumbull has been publishing, in The Congrega- 
tionalist, a series of valuable papers on Sunday- 
school literature, which, in conjunction with our 
own special reference for two or three weeks will, 
we hope, excite increased attention to this vitally 
important subject. The Christian Union, J. B. Ford 
& Co., publishers, New York, issued a special 
Christmas number, with a cartoon, and now comes 
out with the name of Henry Ward Beecher as its 
avowed editor. It is a spirited, valuable paper. 
The New World is a new and handsome weekly pa- 
per of 16 pages, devoted to useful and entertaining 
literature, and published at the office of The Albion 
New Yerk. $4.50 a year. 
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Advertising Department. 





Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
It is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
tt anything of an objectionable character, under any 
circumstances whatever. Ali advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Graded Question Paper. 





The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to ac- 
company the Lessons which are to appear in The 
Sunday-School Times next year, will be furnished 
on the following terms: 


Subscriptions in Advance. 


100 copies for one year (5,200 papers) $10, and at the 
same rate in any quantity, larger or smaller. 
Sample sent to any address on receipt of a stamp 
for postage. 


S. S.. PAPERS. 


CHRISTIAN BANNER! 


A paper for the people and Christian Workers, 
It is suitable for distribution in BIBLE CLASSES and 
in the general work of home evangelization. 

Terms.—Five copies, $1; Twenty copies, $3.50; 
Forty copies, $6. 


Child at Home! 4 Reduced Rates. 


Each number contains four NEW and ORIGINAL 
engravings, and is full of attractive reading and 
sound instruction. . 

Terms.—Eight copies, $1; 100 copies, $12. 


COLORED EDITION. 


The “Child at Home,” in colors, is very attrac- 
tive, and is the only paper of the kind printed in 
this count: It is given by many Sabbath-school 
superintendents and teachers for rewards. 
erms.—Ten copies, $4; Twenty-five or more 
copies, 30 cents each. 
4a Specimen copies of the above papers sent free. 
Published Monthly by 


American Tract Society, 
164 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 











NOW READY! 


SABBATH AT HOME, January, 1870. 


The best Illustrated Religious Magazine for the 
Family. It contains contributions from the best 
American writers, in the following departments: 
Iustration of Scripture, 

Christiau Biography 
American Religious History. 
Religious Bearings of Nutwral Science, 
Bible Recreations, 
. Choice Poetry. 

“A Mother’s Story,” for Parents, and a new serial 
by Mrs, J.D. CHAPLIN, “A Tale of the Scottish 

sles. 

Price, $2a year. Send stamps tor specimen copv. 

Address ‘Sabbath at Home,” 164 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 

4 Agents wanted everywhere. 


FOR DISTRIBUTION 


AMONG TEACHERS. 


GOOD, CHEAP LITTLE BOOKS, 


IN PAPER COVERS. 








Per doz. 

A Model Sabbath-School Lesson, - - 960, 
A Message from the Border-Land, - - @&e, 
A Useful Life and Fragrant Memory, - 6c. 
God’s Child! Little Johnny, the Mission 

Scholar, - - “Dk Ses Oe Ge See 36e, 
Lily, the Sweet Mission Flower, - -  86e. 
The Teacher’s Crown, - - - - 86c, 


? 
4a~ On receipt of 30 cents, a full set, for examina- 
tion, mailed to any address. 





Send for Specimens. 
MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 





Arrangements have been made with the different 
Publishers by which we are enabled to furnish, at 
their prices, in large or small quantities, the follow- 
ing Music Books. The prices by the hundred copies 
in board covers, are designated by the figures oppo- 
site each name, 


NOTES OF JOY, 30c. 
ECHO TO HAPPY VOICES, 80c. 
BRIGHT JEWELS, 30c. 
SONGS OF GLADNESS, 30c. 
NEW STANDARD SINGER, 40c. 
THE CASKET COMPLETE, 35c. 
FRESH LEAVES, 320c. 
CHAPEL GEMS, 30c. 
, PALMER’S 8. S. SONGS, 2c. 
THE CASKET NO. 2, 30c. 
THE SILVER SPRAY, 30c. 
SABBATH CAROLS, 30c. 
FRESH LAURELS, 30c. 
SINGING PILGRIM, 35c.' 
CHAPEL MELODIES, 40c. 
TEMPERANCE CHIMES, 30c. 
GOLDEN PROMISE, 25c. 
THE CASKET, 30c. 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL BANNER, 230ce. 
SABBATH-8CHOOL BELL, 30c, 
NEW GOLDEN CHAIN, 30e. 
NEW GOLDEN TRIO, 75c. 
CHILDREN’S PRAISE, 35c. 
SILVER FOUNTAIN, 30c. 
MUSICAL LEAVES, 30c. 
HAPPY VOICES, 35c. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL HOSANNA, 30c. 
PILGRIM AND LEAVES, 65c. 
NEW GOLDEN SHOWER, 30c. 
SABBATH CHIMES, 3c, 
GOLDEN CENSER, 30c. 
SWEET SINGER, 30. 
THE DIADEM, 30c. 
CLARIONA, 50c. 
a@ Orders for any of the above publications re- 
spectfully solicited. Samples by mail, with expense 
of postage added. 


DR. SMITH’S 
BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Subbath-Schools. 


While several editions of this valuable work by 
the eminent author have appeared, it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of one better adapted to the wants 
of Superintendents and Teachers. This volume has 
been edited by Dr. Smith himself, with such abridge- 
ments from the three volume edition as were neces- 
sary, without detracting from its practical useful- 
ness, to bring the book within the means of the 
large and important class of readers fer whom it 
isintended. Besides three valuable maps and nu- 
merous small illustrations, it is embellished with 
sixteen full-page wood-cuts, and eight very fine 
steel engravings, 


8vo. 776 Pages. Cloth, $3.50; Sheep, $4. 


BEAUTIFUL CERTIFICATE 


FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


This Certificate consists of a picture of the Saviour 
blessing little children, printed in six bes colors, 
and surrounded by a neat tinted gothic border, 
Beneath the picture isa form to be filled up and 
stgsee by the Superintendent, The sizeis ll by 4 
inches, 











PRICE 25 CENTS. 
in large or small quantities, 
Specimen by mail on receipt of price, 





SCRIPTURE SCENES 


FOR THE 


abbuth- Jychool. 





Exceedingly appropriate for Infant-Schools, 


beautiful for adorning the walls of the 
school-room, and very useful in giving 
Bible instruction. 
S1zZE, 13 BY 18 INCHES, $6 PER DozgEn. 





1, Ananias and Sapphira, 
2. The Apostle Paul and Lydia. 
3. The Apostle Paul at Athens. 
4, The Bereans and the Scriptures. 
5. Children of Israel Gathering Manna. 
6. The Child Timothy and the Holy ®ertptures. 
7. David Slaying the Lion. 
8. David’s Charge to Solomon. 
9. David the Young Shepherd. 
10. Eli and Samuel. 
ll. The Enemy Sowing Tares. 
12, The Good Samaritan. 
18, Jacob and the Coat of many Colors. 
14, Jacob Blessing the Sons of Joseph. 
15. Jacob’s Sons Returning from Ey y pt. 
16. The Little Captive Maid. 
17. The Man without the Wedding Garment. 
18. Mordecai Advanced to Honor. 
19. Moses Descending from Mount Sinai, 
20. Noah Leaving the Ark. 
21. Paul at Melita. 
22. Peter and John Healing the Lame Man. 
23. The Pharisee and Publican. 
24, The Prodigal’s Resolve. 
25. The Prodigal’’s Return. 
26. The Shepherds of Bethletem. 
27. The Sower. 
28. The Ten Virgins, 
29. Trial of Abrahams Faith. 
30. The Widow’s Oil Multiplied. 





These illustrations of eventful Bible-Scenes are 
exquisite specimens of printing in colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price. Sample 50 cts. 





GILT, SILVERED, PLAIN. 


SUNDAYSCHOOL MEDALS, 


APPROPRIATE AND BEAUTIFUL 
AS 


REWARDS OF MERIT. 


These Medals are becoming very popular as an 
offering to the members of classes who not only in- 
troduce new scholars, but secure the regular attend- 
ance foracertain time of children who have not 
before been connected with any Sabbath-school. 

The design isa fine representation of the open 
Bible, encircled by this passage: 

“Search the Seriptures: for in them ye think ye 
have Eternal Life.’ 


PRICES PER DOZEN: 
GILT, $6; SILVERED, $3.60; PLAIN, $3. 


Sa Samples of either style sent post-paid for 6 
cents beyond the dozen rate price. 





TOKEN FOR TEACHERS. 


This is a little four-page leaflet, prepared by 

. G. PARDEE, containing some brief and useful 
hints forthe Sunday-school teacher, It isintended 
to show the relations of the Superintendent, the 
Teachers, the Parents, the Pastor, the Church and the 
Community tothe true worker in the Sunday-school 
vineyard, It also embraces some valuable principles 
of instruction, with the qualifications of a good 
teacher. Many Superintendents we have no doubt 
would like todistribute itin theirschools, Packages 
of 50 copies will be sent by mail for 25 cents, 
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PICTORIAL AIDS 


TO 


BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


FOR THE USE OF 
Sabbath-Schools, Bible-Classes, 
AND 
Congregational Bible Instruction. 
5 Large Charis. Size, 28 by 40 inches. 





These charts will be found very serviceable in 
the preparation of Lessons for Visible Illustration 
of Bible Themes. They are bold enough to be seen 
distinctly in a large room, and meet a want that 
has been felt by those who have not had much ex- 
perience in the use of chalk on a blackboard. The 
subjects, already prepared, with a description of 
each lesson, are, 


The Good Shepherd, 
Parable of the Sower, 
The Pillar of Truth, 
The Two Mansions, 
The Christian Armor. 


The entire set will be sent by mail on receipt of 
$2.50, or a sample for examination for 50 cents. 





THE AMERICAN 


Sunday School Worker, 


A monthly journal, for the promotion of the reli- 

ious education of the young, will be isued at St. 
Foul, December 1, 1869, under the supervision of a 
committee representing the Evangelical denomi- 
nations. We begin this publication feeling the 
want of greater depth and spirituality in the Sun- 
Gay-senel work; more looking beyond methods to 
results; more dependence on the Holy Spirit, less 
on machinery. e measure of success, in our es- 
timation, will be in proportion as we are able to 
aid in leading the children to Jesus. 

LESSON SYSTEM.—A lesson system with expo- 
sitory notes, illustrations, questions, &c., &c., for 
each Sabbath in the year, will appear ‘in every 
number, prepared by the joint labors of several 
practical Sunday-School Superintendents and Mi- 
nisters. Full particulars will be sent on application. 

EDITORIAL Cones a —Rev. T. M. Post, D. 
D.; Rev. A. C. George, D. D.; Rev. Samuel J. Nic- 
colls, D. D.; Rev. James H.’ Brookes, ON D.; Rev. 
ng Lack’; Rev. A. H. Burlin linghem, ‘D . D.; Rev. 
Geo. H . Clinton, D. Dz; Rev. O. Bulkl ey, D. D. 


TERMS. —THE SUNDAY ScHoon WORKER will be 
printed in good —* ty pages octavo, on the first 
of each month $1.50 for one year, in advance, 
Six copies for poy pane to one address, in advance, 

16 copies, $20. Larger numbers at the same 
rate. Single copies 15 cents. 


4G It will be sent on trial for four months for 
50 cents. 


J. W. McINTYRE, Publisher, 
No. 4 South Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


BIBLES FOR SCHOLARS. 


A very neatedition of the Bible, bound in various 
styles, as enumerated below; making a beautiful 
present for scholars. The print is remarkably clear 
and distinct for a small book. 








By 

mail, 
No. 1. Black leather, gilt edges, 50c; 62 
No. 2, Black leather, white clasp, 60e; 72 
No. 3, Black leather, gilt clasp, 65e; 77 


. No. 13, Imitation Morocco, rims and clasp, $1.10; 1.22 


No, 24. Morocco, rims and clasp, 1.50; 1.62 
No. 26. Turkey Morocco, rims and clasp, 1.75; 1.87 
No. 28. Turkey Mor.,, fine, rims and clasp, 2.00; 2.12 
No. 36. Beautiful Morocco, gilt edges, 1.75; 1.87 
No, 37. Beautiful Mor., gilt edges and clasp, 2.50: 2.62 
No, 95. Black leather, 10 colored pictures, 1.35; 1.47 


Please order by No. When wanted in quantity, 
postage need not be included, as they will be sent 
by Hapress. 





The Teacher’s Library. 


THE SABBATH-SCHOOL INDEX. 
By R. G. Pardee, A. M. ~ - $1.3 


EGGLESTON’SSUNDAY-SCHOOLMANUAL, 5c 
LIFE-SCENES FROM THE FOUR GOSPELS. 





By Rev. George Jones, M. A, 2.00 
CHILDREN IN THE TEMPLE. 
By Rey. H.C.Trumbull. - - - = - 1.50 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
By Dr. Wm, Smith. - - - 2.00 


SHORT STUDIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. By Rev. C.S. Robinson, D. D. 1.50 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
By Dr. Wm. Smith. Se, te - 350 


THE GOSPEL TREASURY, and Expository 
Harmony of the Four "Evangel ats. By 
Robert Mimpriss. - - - 3.50 


MY BIBLE CLASS. - - - - =| = 50¢ 


LIFE-SCENES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Rev. George Jones, M. A. 2, 


—— AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 


By Conybeare & Howson. - - 3.00 
aa TESTAMEN i ee 
By Dr. Wm. Smit - - ° 2.00 
THE TEACHER’S GUIDE TO PALESTINE. 
By Prof. H. 8. Osborn, - 65e 
STORIES FROM LIFE, which the Chaplain 
told, ol sia Se Fe ae 1.25 
SEQUEL TO STORIES FROM LIFE. - 1.25 


THE GREAT PILOT. By Rev. Dr. Newton. 1.2 


ee ge GATHERINGS. (First Se- 
ries.) Facts, Fi igur es, Quotations and An- 
ecdotes. - - - 1.76 


ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS. (Second 
Series.) Facts, &e., adapted to Religious 
Instruction. - 75 


BIBLE BLESSINGS. By Rev. R. Newton. 1.25 
THOUGHTS ON —— ee 


By John S., Hart, LL.D - 85e 
CHRISTIANITY FROM Gon. 
By Alvan Tabey. - - 1,25 


THE JEWISH TABERNACLE. 
By Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. - 1.75 


STAROUT OF JACOB. By the Misses Warner. 1.50 
HOUSE OF ISRAEL. By the Misses Warner. 1.50 
WALKS FROM EDEN, By the Misses Warner, 1.50 
BEST THINGS. By Rev. Richard Newton. 1.25 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By Rev. Alfred Taylor, - - - 1.35 
A YEAR WITH ST. PAUL. 

By Rev. Charles E. Knox. -— - - - 1.58 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL HAND-BOOK. 

By Rev. Erwin House, - - 1.25 


BIBLE JEWELS. 
By Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. - 1,23 


THE SABBATH- SCHOOL TEACHER. 


By Rev. Dr. Todd. - 1,50 
CONDENSED CONCORDANCE, 
By Alexander Cruden, M.A. - - - 1.50 


THE SAFE COMPASS. By Rev. R. Newton. 1.25 


THE GOOD TEACHER. By T.S. Henderson. 9c 
RILLS FROM THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE. 


By Dr. Newton. ~ 1,25 

LITTLE CROWNS, and How a Win Them. 

By Rev. Joseph "A. Collier. - - 90c 
FRIENDLY WORDS, with Fellow Pilgrims, 

By James William Kimball. - 1.00 
GRAPES FROM THE GREAT VINE. 

By Rev. Wm. P. Breed. - - Me 
CHRISTIAN SELF- CULTURE. 

By Leonard Bacon, - 80ce 
THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER IN| SUNDAY- 

SCHOOLS. By Rev. Dr. Steel. 1.25 


HISTORICAL TEXT-BOOK AND BIBLE 
ATLAS. Ry Rev. Lyman Coleman,D.D. 2.00 
Besides the foregoing, a large variety of all re- 
quisites needed in the establishing and conducting 
of Sunday-schools. 


Lesson List for 1870. 


All schools intending to take up the course of 
Lessons that are to appear in our columns 
next year, would do well to provide their entire 
nembership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for. 1870, 
which can be obtained at 25 cts. per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper. 











New Volume. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BLACKBOARD, 
For 1870, 


Will commence a new volume in January, and be 
issued every two months. Every number full of 


Illustrated Lessons, 
Engraved Diagrams, 
Chalk Sermons, 
Blackboard Designs, 
Infant-Class Lessons. 
Adapted especially to the use of Superintendents 
and Infant-Class Teachers. 
Also, Illustrated Lessons of the Berean Series. 
TERMS—$1 per annum, in advance. 
$1 25 for S. S. Journal & Blackboard, for 1 year, 
$2 for S. 8. Workman & Blackboard, for 1 year. 
Bound volumes of “Teacher and Class,” for 1869, 
post-paid, $1.50. Address, S.S. BLACKBOARD 
785 Broad St., Newark, N. zB 


PUBLISHERS’ 
PROPOSITION. 


Believing that a large number of earnest Sabbath- 
school workers, who do not at present receive 
The Sunday-School Times, would be both interested 
and profited by the weekly perusal of this paper, 
we offer tosend it for 17 weeks (four months) on trial 
to any one for 50 cents in advance. This pro- 
position of 


Four Months on Trial, 


will enable Superintendents to introduce the jour- 
nal to all their teachers, and thus put them in pos- 
session of one of the most valuable and i nexpen- 
sive aids ever published. A subscription of 


Four Months on Trial, 


will afford an opportunity fcr any pastor, super- 
intendent, teacher or parent, to determine whether 


our paper is worthy of a place regularly in their 
homes, 


Four Months on Trial, 


opens the way for any one, at a small outlay, to be- 
come acquainted wit The Times much more satis- 
factorily than could be done by the examination of 
a single issue. Subscriptions for 


Four Months on Trial, 


will reach many families with a cheap religious 
[yo every week, containing valuable suggestions 

n regard to home-culture and preparation for the 
active duties of life. 


Four Months on Trial, 


will put congregations in the way of strengthening 
the hands of their teachers, by goals that every 
one is supplied with a paper which will assist them 
in the weekly preparation of the lesson. 

In subscribing for 


Four Months on Trial, 


if the full name and post-office address is pre. 
the papers will all be directed separately, an 

reach the subscriber more promptly than ifsent in 
one parcel to the school. 











ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 





Charming Monthlies for the Little Folks: 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER, 
THE CHILD AT HOME, 


THE CHILD’S PAPER, 
THE CHILD'S WORLD. 


Samples of one or more senton receipt of a stamp 
for postage, and subscriptions received by the pub- 
lishers of The Sunday-School Times. 
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IMPORTANT TO EVERY SCHOOL! 
SELECT LIBRARY BOOKS. 


As conductors of The Sunday-School Times, we have 
for a number of years enjoyed unusually favorable 
facilities for becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
all the various publications intended for Sabbath- 
school Libraries, as they have from year to year 
been issued from the presses of THIRTY-SIX 
different societies and private publishers. During 
all this time we have carefully selected, after a 
thorough examination, from all available sources, 
the very choicest and best of these books, which we 
are prepared to supply to those who favor us with 
their patronage. The warmest words of recom- 
mendation have reached us from pastors and super- 
intendents, whose schools have been furnished by 
us with our SELECT BOOKS. 

The advantages to be secured by sending orders 


tous, and submitting the selections to our judg- 
ment, are: 





1st.—All books of an aimless or light and trifling 
character are avoided, 


2nd.—No volume is admitted that does not con- 
tain religious and moral truth. 

3rd.—Dull books that would be useless lumber in 
any library are excluded. 

4th_—_Nothing inappropriate for reading on the 
Lord's Day is admitted. 

5th.— Books containing a discussion of doctrinal 
questions not included, unless requested. 

6th.— The excellence of every volume is guaran- 
teed to all our purchasers. 





4a-We also supply, besides our SELECT LIBRARY 
Books, any other publications in the market that 
may be ordered by our patrons. 

Correspondence is cordially solicited from schools 
of all denominations, and all orders by mail meet 
with prompt attention. 





The 


American Sunday:School Union’s 
PERIODICALS, 


REvY. RICHARD NEWTON, D. D., EDITOR. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD, 


for Sunday-school Teachers, Bible classes, pit 
and all interested in the religious training of the 

oung 
"Thee volume for 1870 will contain a new course of 
Sermons for Children, by the Editor, on “NA- 
TURE’S WONDERS,” ‘and a new series of Lessons 
on the “LIFE OF CHRIST, ” with notes and illus- 
trations. 

It will also, during the year, contain Editorial 
Correspondence from abroad. 

It is published monthly, 16 pages quarto, at the 
low rate of 





FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM. 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 


a beautifully illustrated paper for children and 
youth, published twice a month, at the low rate of 
24 cents a copy, per annum, when ten copies or 
more are sent to one address; and it can be had 
monthly, complete as thus issued, at one half the 
above rates. Postage, in all cases, "payable at the 
office where received. 

This paper also will contain letters to the chil- 
dren from the Editor while abroad. 

4a Catalogues of the Society’s Publications, and 
soneyee copies of its Periodicals furnished gratui- 
tously, on application at the Depository of the 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 








s@-—— LIBRARIANS——“@a 


Wishing to economize both time and labor, should 
examine the “Check System Library Register,” 
now in use in Twelve Hundred Schools. Send stamp 
for a description to the publishers of this paper. 





PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


J. C. GARRICUES & CoO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LARGE BIBLE MAPS, 


Beautifully Colored and Mounted on Canvas, 
with Rollers, 


PALESTINE, AND OTHER PARTS OF 
SYRIA. 6 by 9 feet. $15 
The finest map of the Holy Land ever published. 
ANCIENT JERUSALEM AND SACRED 
PLACES. As they appeared in the 


time of our Saviour. 5by 8 feet. - - $12 


AIDS FOR TEACHERS. 


leas” a SABBATH-SCHOOL INDEX. 


mo. - - - - - - 
With a fine steel-plate portrait of the author. 
JONES’S .LIFE-SCENES FROM THE : 
FOUR GOSPELS. 12mo, - $2.00 
With a map and twenty-five illustrations. 
JONES’S LIFE-SCENES FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 12mo. $2.00 
A faithful portraiture ef patriarchal times. 
OSBORN’S GUIDE TO PALESTINE. 18mo. __ 65c. 
A valuable aid for the student of Bible Geography. 
HART’S MISTAKES OF EDUCATED 
MEN. 18mo, 
By the Senior Editor of The ‘Sunday-Schoot Times. 
NATIONAL SUNDA Y-SCHOOL CONVEN- 
TION. 204 pages, 8vo. - - 50c. 
Complete Phonographic Report. 


MUSIC BOOKS for Sabbath-Schools. 
SONGS OF GLADNESS. Board Covers, per 100, $30 
Beautiful Music, with Appropriate Words. 
SONGS OF GLADNESS. Paper Covers, per 100, $25 
Adapted to schools of all denominations. 





$1.25 








CHOICE LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Attractively Illustrated and Substantially Bound. 
— WILBUR; or, A Daughter’ Ss s Influence, 
8mo. - 
poe. MERTON: or, , Sinning and Sorrow- 
ing. l6mo. - $1 
RARgSs ST. JOHN. By P. B. Chamberlain. 
mo. - 
BETTER THAN RUBIES; or, Mabel’ s Trea- 
sure, 16mo.° - $1.25 
i LOWE. By Mrs. C. E. K. Davis... 
GRACE MANSFIELD’ S EXPERIMENT. 18mo. 90¢. 
HEAVENWARD—EARTHWARD. 16mo. $1.25 
HELEN MAcGREGOR;; or, Conquest and 


Sacrifice. l16mo, $1.25 
7S VINEYARD. By Caroline E. Kelly. 
8mo. - 80c. 
JOHN, BRETT’S HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. C. 
E. K. Davis, 18mo. - 90c. 


ONE HUNDRED GOLD DOLLARS. 1smo. 90c. 
STELLA ASHTON; or, Conquered Faults. 


18mo. - 90c. 
TILMAN LORING: or, Minister or thei 
chant, 18mo. - - - - - 90c. 


TOM MILLER; or, After Many Days. 16mo. $1.25 





BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES, ' 
Readings, Hymns and Scripture Recitations, 
A TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO JESUS. Per dozen, 60c 


OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. Per dozen, - 60c. 
THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE. Per doz., 60c. 
THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR. Per dozen, - 48c. 


MOUNT EBAL AND MT. GERIZIM. Per doz., 48c. 
THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. do. 36c. 
THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. Perdozen,- 36c. 
PRECIOUS JEWELS. Per dozen, - - 4c. 





TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
MODE. SABBATH-SCHOOL LESSON. By 
Ralph Wells, Per dozen, ~ 96c. 
A USEFUL LIFE AND FRAGRANT ME- 
MORY. Perdozen, - 
A MESSAGE FROM THE BORDER- LAND. 
Perdozen, - 
LITTLE JOHNNY, THE MISSION SCHOLAR, 
Perdozen, - 
LILY, THE SWEET MISSION FLOWER. 
Per dozen, - 36e. 
HOW WE ARE SAVED. ae Sailin. - - 36e, 


Inquire for these publications at any Book-store 
in the United States. 








VERY ATTRACTIVE 


icture feward aris, 


The following cards are exquisitely printed in 
bright and beautiful colors, and their introduction 
among the young cannot fail to awaken an interest 
and encourage them in acquiring a knowledge of 
the Scripture lessons thus plainly taught. 
BIBLE HISTORY. 

First series. 12 varieties. - - - - 
BIBLE HISTORY. 

Second series. 12 varieties, - - - 
SCRIPTURE NATIONALITIES. 

12 varieties. - - - o 
GLAD TIDINGS. 

12 varieties. - - - - - - e 
STORY OF JOSEPH. 

12 varieties. - - - - - a 
STORY OF QUEEN ESTHER. 

12 varieties. - - - - 
LESSONS FROM THE PARABLES. 

10 varieties. - - - 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 

12 varieties. - - - - - o 
VIEWS IN JERUSALEM. 

12 varieties. - - - - - 
SYRIA AND MOUNT LEBANON, 

12 varieties, - - - - 
CITIES OF PALESTINE, 

12 varieties. - - - - - 


ENVIRONS OF JERUSALEM. 
12 varieties. - - - - 


Any or all of these cards will be sent by mail, on 
eines of the prices mentioned. 








sa EVERY SUBSCRIBER “wa 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It willlast from year toyear. Price $1; 
= mail, $1.20. 





THE SUNDAY. SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published Every Week, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 
Single numbers, 5 cents, 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Considering the amount and variety of originat 
matter in THE TIMES, it is believed to be the cheapest 
religious weekly published. 

Vo subscriptions are received at less than the 
rate of $1.50 a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken. 

/¥’o paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid in 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made. 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due ac- 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures, 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents ayear, which 
must be paid at the post office where the subscriber 
resides. 

4 Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums will 
be sent free, on application, te any one who will 
solicit new subscribers, 

dm sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 
be done, 

All letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 
608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








